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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 
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ANNIVERSARY SALE NOW 


You who have known Hale’s in the old days,— 
have experienced and profited by Hale’s Anniver- 
sary, Sales of the years gone by, will realize the vast 
importance of this—the first Anniversary Sale to be 
held in the New Store. Those who have known us 
for less than a year will find opportunities here for 
savings far beyond their expectations. All are 
cordially invited to inspect this collection of 
merchandise. 


Immense quantity-purchases, months of careful examination 
of the wholesale market, enthusiastic aid from manufacturers 
who knew of our Anniversary plans, and who made it a point 
to save and turn over to us their rarest bargains,—all combined 
to make this Sale pre-eminent in value and price-economy among 
the merchandise offerings of the day. 


Ready-to-Wear, Embroidcries, Household Furnishings, Rugs, 
Domestics, Wash Goods—A Thousand-and-One Ways to Make 
Pennies Go Furthest. 


(ale? ae Market at 
= Fifth 
GOOD GooDS 


“New Retail 
Center’’ 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 
the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 
quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 
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reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


3146 FOURTEENTH STREET 
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ONE PURPOSE 


By Cuarres P. HarpEMAN 


Have you ever watched the bee absorb a very small quantity 
of sweetness from a tree or from a flower, and carry it, after its 


change into honey, to his hive? He makes countless trips back and 


forth, storing honey in but one hive, until it is filled. He never 
starts a second unless he has finished the first. One hive must be 
filled before he brings his honey to another. He works constantly 
at one thing, and when that is completed he begins the new task of 
storing honey in a second hive. 

The bee adheres to one form of labor, to one assigned task, 
and he does not rest, he does not recede from it, until it is performed, 
and performed entirely. 

We should note this characteristic constancy of the bee, and 
practice it ourselves. Then, and then only, will we succeed in 
accomplishing a purpose. Nothing has ever been done by jumping 
from one thing to another. Constaney of purpose alone will insure 
success in an undertaking. 

It is generally easy to realize the justice, or propriety, or expedi- 
ency, or necessity, of performing a certain task. It is also easy to 
commence it. But it is not so easy to adhere to it, until it is finished. 


An 


ancient king, in the dawn of his life, was treacherously murdered 


[listory furnishes us with a splendid example of inconstancy. 
while passing, through a foreign nation. His son ascended the 
throne, and, realizing that it was his duty to avenge the death of his 
father, set himself to the task. Tle made vast preparations for war. 
After a year of fighting he grew tired of sacrificing so many lux- 
uries, and of exerting so much energy, in order to carry out his 
noble purpose. He stopped the war, and left his father unavenged. 
Ile really wasted the resources of his own kingdom, because he 
accomplished nothing. [His country had to bear the arrogance and 
malignity of,a haughty nation, which would have been punished but 
for his faint-heartedness and inconstancy. He saw what was to be 
done, he saw it was his duty to do it, he commenced, but he was 
drawn away by a desire for luxury, and through the want of 
constancy. 

Many there are who do the same. They interest themselves in 
some business, or in the performance of some good, or in assisting 
some cause, and could achieve wonders, and consummate their work 
with marvelous success, if they would only cleave to their purpose, 
and not allow other new or more congenial tasks to entice them. A 
strong proclivity for changing, an inherent tendency to grow weary 
of persevering for one object, a natural inconstancy in striving to- 
ward one goal, these are the hindrances, these are the drawbacks, 
to success in every undertaking of importance, and in every walk of 
life. Tickleness-and mutability of purpose are incompatible with 
success. Leave the work alone, if you do not intend to follow it 
With constancy. Do not dip your hands in anything, if you are going 


to succumb to the baneful effects of inconstaney. Nothing in which 


you have part will end well if you are not goaded on by a constant 
determination to strive for its successful issue. 

The bee knows what his work is to be; we should know what 
our work is to be. The bee labors persistently and constantly to 
accomplish his work; we should labor persistently and constantly 
to accomplish our work. The bee never recedes, or is never drawn 
away from his work; we should never recede, or should never be 
drawn away from our work. The bee never leaves his work unfin- 
ished; we should never leave our work unfinished. The bee never 
tires or grows weary; we should never tire or grow weary. The 
bee does what benefits all; we should do what benefits all. 

The members of every union should never tire of doing for one 
another. They should ever be glad to contribute to those unions 
whose members are less fortunate than themselves. They should not 
merely be anxious to help, but should be constant in their help. 
They should give to a union in distress whatever support, or what- 
ever time, or whatever energy they are able, and give it unremit- 
tingly, until that union is out of its distress. Their purpose or aim 
should be to benefit, and they should not divert from their purpose 
until some substantial benefit has been given. The successful and 
prosperous unions should give constant support to those under op- 
pression, if unionism is to become stronger and if organized labor 
is to fulfill its magnanimous purposes. 

A union should give constant aid while it is needed, like the 
bee stores up his honey, without remission, until the hive is filled. 
The bee stores up but a little each time, as much as he can carry ; 
but as long as he is able, he does his work. A union should con- 
tribute or donate, as long as it is able, to one in need, even if it be 
on a small scale. 

Formation of character, acquisition of knowledge, development 
of intellect, success in business, improvement in government, up- 
lifting of mankind, increase in prosperity, fulfillment of purpose, 
alleviation of suffering, propagation of good, emancipation of our 
toilers from unbearable hardships, all these, and many other things, 
can only be realized by continual and constant and unwavering 
efforts on the part of each one of us. We can accomplish none of 
these worthy and laudable conceptions without throwing ourselves 
into them heartily, and adhering to them despite all vicissitudes and 
hardships which must be confronted and borne. 

Do 


Do not make up your 


Failure is the inevitable outcome of inconstancy. not 
slacken in your persistency, else you will fail. 
mind to do something and then, after starting it, leave it, because you 
will be sowing the seeds of fickleness or inconstancy in your nature, 
and you will fail in life, and fail miserably. Goad yourself on in 
every undertaking for success and in every undertaking for good, 
and you will surely succeed. 


Success in anything depends on our adhesion to one purpose. 


| 
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LIFE INSURANCE MADE PLAIN. 
By Richard Caverly. 

The net charge for life insurance, without 


provision for expenses for management, or any 
other charges, not excepting annuities, that is: 
often promised by fraternal societies in their 
contracts, is the amount found mathematically 
necessary to enable the company to fulfill its 
contract. 

To illustrate: 
persons all 50 years of age. 
mortality, say the American 
we may determine approximately how many will 
Suppose that 


Assuming that we have 1000 
By the tables of 
Experience Table, 


die each year until all are dead. 
each person is insured for $1000, to be paid at 
death. When all are dead we shall have paid 
out just one million dollars. If this sum is on 
hand at the beginning, and there is nothing taken 
out of the fund for expenses, or monuments for 
deceased members at a cost of $100 each, and 
nothing to be added in the way of interest, there 
will be just enough, of course, to pay $1000 for 


each death, until all are dead. 


If, however, as the deaths of each 
paid, the balance of the fund is increased by 
shall not 
amount to begin with. Knowing how many will 
each year, when we consult the mortality 
it is easy to determine just how much it 


year are 


interest earned, we need so large an 
die 
tables, 
will be necessary to start with if, after paying 
the death losses, the balance on hand from year 
to year is increased by adding interest at a 
specified rate. 

If the number of persons, starting at age fifty, 
is 1000, and the rate of interest to be earned each 
year is 4 per cent, and nothing is to be taken 
out for expenses, the total amount required at 
the beginning would be $466,990, instead of $1,- 
000,000. The amount thus required is ascertained 
by a simple arithmetical process. 

That the computation is correct may be proven 
by adding to the $466,990, four per cent interest 
for the first year, and deducting the death losses 
of the year, as indicated by the mortality table; 
again increasing the balance by 4 per cent in- 
terest for the second year, and deducting the 
death losses as before, and so continuing the 
process from year to year until all are dead. It 
will be found that there is just enough to pay 
$1000 for every death, as any one may prove for 
himself by taking the mortality table and per- 
forming the operation. 


If this sum of $466,990 is divided by 1000, the 
number of persons insured at the beginning, it 
will be found that each of these 1000 persons, 
all age fifty years must contribute $466.99 in 
order to make up the fund; and this sum of 
$466.99 is the net single premium at age fifty, 
for $1000 whole life insurance, by the American 
Experience Table and 4 per cent interest. But 
if it is not convenient to pay for the insurance 
in a single sum of $466.99, the net single pre- 
mium, by an equally simple arithmetical process, 
may be apportioned into equal payments to be 
paid yearly during the life of the insured. The 
yearly payments so required at age fifty will be 
found to be $33.70, which is therefore the net 
yearly premium at age fifty by the American 
Experience Tables of Mortality and 4 per cent 
interest. 

That the computation is correct may be proved 
by assuming to collect that premium from each 
of the 1000 persons, making $33,700, improving 
this sum by the addition of 4 per cent interest 
for the year and deducting the death rate as in- 
dicated by the mortality table; again collecting 
the premium at the beginning of the second year 
from every one living at that time. according to 
the mortality table, adding the amount to the 
balance to the end of the first year, improving 
the whole by 4 per cent interest, and again de- 
ducting the death losses of the year; continuing 
the process until all have died and been paid, 


eee ee eee eee 


we shall find that the premium of $33.70 has been 
just sufficient for the purpose to the cent. 

If the company is operating on the basis of 
earning only 3 per cent, instead of 4 per cent, 
the net yearly premium required age fifty will 
be $36.36 instead of $33.70; and the net single 
premium will be $555.22 instead of $466.99. 

If no interest at all were to be earned, the net 
yearly premiums would be $46.71, and the net 
single premium would be, obviously, $1000, or 
the face of the policy. No part of the net pre- 
mium can be used by any old-line company, for 
expenses, Or management, or contingencies of 
any kind, except death losses. The departure 
from this well-known law, by the assessment 
and fraternal orders is the cause of so many 
failures. Both systems in fact are supposed to 
charge the current mortality cost. Both really 
charge something more in early years, however, 
but in fraternal insurance the excess is never 
returned to the individual who pays it, while in 
legal reserve insurance it comes back to him 
whenever he discontinues his insurance. Legal 
reserve charges a higher premium than fraternal 
insurance at first, because its plan is to charge 
no more when the insured, starting at age twenty 
reaches age eighty, than it charges him at the 
outset. If it charged him only $8 per $1000 
when he was 20 years old it is plain that the $8 
would not be enough when his mortality cost 
was $144. By charging him a net rate of about 
$14, however, the premium never has to be in- 
creased no matter how long the individual lives. 

Just ordinary familiarity with the fact that 
old men die faster than young men will serve 
to satisfy anyone that the scientifically con- 
structed system, as shown above, is not out 
of the way, for it is known by the mortality 
tables that at age twenty about 8 in every 1000 
will die in a year, and at age eighty about 144 
in 1000. That is, the death rate at age eighty is 
18 times higher than at age twenty; and of 
course the cost is more. The right is always 
reserved in the fraternal certificate to increase 
the assessments either as to number or as to 
rate, or both. 

Fraternal insurance must reserve such a right 
or how is it to meet its obligations, when the 
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insurance it is selling for about $8 or $9 per $1000 
age twenty, when it is actually costing about 
$144 per $1000 about age eighty. The present 
experience of the largest fraternal insurance or- 
der that ever existed seems dangerous. The 
experience of that society last year has developed 
some very disturbing facts. In 1912, this order, 
with nearly 1,200,000 members at the beginning 
of the year, received only 33,144 new members, 
in the previous year 131,341 members were ad- 
mitted. The falling off in admission in 1912 
was nearly 100,000. More startling, however. is 
the desertion of members, 246,783 lapsing last 
year, as compared with 70,300 in the previous 
year. The society has lost in one year 220,767 
members and $317,435,000 insurance. In four 
years the members under fifty years of age have 
contributed $12,000,000 more than the cost of 
their insurance and $5,500,000 of this surplus 
has been used to carry members of older ages 
who failed to pay the full cost of their insurance. 
From age fifty to age eighty and over there was 
a deficit last year of $169,333,011 in the society. 


TIME. 
By Charles P. Hardeman. 


“T unfold error,” says Time. This little quota- 
tion, taken from the greatest English poet, can 
be appropriately applied to almost every form 
of error. How many false accusations, how 
many unjust calumnies, how many hidden crimes, 
how many deceitful acts, has Time brought to 
light in the course of its constant and speedy 
flight? 

Time has outlived bitter prejudice and has 
vindicated, step by step, innocent and _ sincere 
persons from most odious imputations and from 
most serious charges. This was plainly evi- 
denced in the case of a very eminent English 
clergyman who left this life about twenty-two 
years ago. Wide was the range of hatred, 
massive was the barrier of prejudice, irresistible 
was the storm of accusations, shameful was the 
outpouring of slanders which were borne by the 
illustrious Cardinal Newman until Time vindi- 
cated’ him and elucidated the estimableness of 
his character. 
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OUR SACRAMENTO LETTER. 

The Anti-Alien Land Bill, framed on the dis- 
tinction between those eligible and those not eli- 
gible to become citizens, and containing a clause 
permitting leases for three years, passed the 
Senate after an all-day and night debate, Friday, 
May 2d, and passed the Assembly, after a suspen- 
sion of the Constitution, in identical form, the 
following night, Saturday, May 3d. 

In each house the opposition was composed 
chiefly of Democrats who sought to first defer 
action by leaving this question to be settled by 
diplomacy, by amending the bill so as to strength- 
en it, by either prohibiting entirely or after a 
certain period, the leasing of agricultural lands 
to aliens excluded from owning such lands by the 
terms of the act. The majority, however, brooked 
neither delay nor further amendment of the bill, 
and on final passage only two members of the 
Senate—Wright and Cartwright—and only three 
in the Assembly—Gates, Guiberson and Woodley 
—went on record as opposing this most important 
bill. 

The parliamentary procedure and course of de- 
bate was identical in the two houses, the only 
difference being that the proceedings in the As- 
sembly were distinguished by the ceremonies of 
state attending the departure of Mr. Bryan, Sec- 
retary of State. Of all formal ceremonies, this 
presents probably one of the most provokingly 
formal and singular of all such occasions of state. 
The Assembly took a recess for half an hour, the 
Assemblymen remaining in their seats; members 
of the Senate, the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. 
Bryan filed into the Assembly chamber and took 
their seats amid the plaudits of assembled lobby- 
ists and citizens of Sacramento. The gavel fell 
and commanded silence; whereupon the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor stated the purpose of the assem- 
blage to speed the departure of the guest of the 
State. Mr. Bryan proceeded immediately to read 
a brief address from a manuscript, without any 
attempt at rhetorical emphasis, and in a cold 
and diplomatic way stated the objections of the 
Federal Government to the passage of the bill, 
and advised that the matter be left to be settled 
by diplomacy. On the conclusion of the reading 
of the document, Senator Gates was recognized, 
and this distinguished representative of the South- 
land, in his usual measured and sonorous sen- 
tences, expressed the unalterable determination 
of the Legislature to pass the bill, notwithstand- 
ing the attitude of the Federal administration. 

Assemblyman’ Bohnett was then recognized, 
and he made a motion to adjourn, which was im- 
mediately put and carried. The gavel fell, and 
this great ceremony of state was at an end. 

The most noticeable feature of the whole pro- 
ceeding was the total absence of spontaneity or 
cordiality which might have made the occasion 
less embarrassing to the chief actors taking part 
therein. The only spontaneous thing that took 
place was the applause that greeted the distin- 
guished guest upon his entry into the chamber, 
and his first appearance at the Speaker’s desk. 
No doubt every person present felt a touch of 
how it feels to be present when history is thus 
made in a formal and ceremonial way. 

The legislative aspect in the closing weeks, or 
days, of the session, changes rapidly from day to 
day. It is useless to attempt to foretell anything 
that the next day may bring forth. On every side 
one hears words of triumph, derision or despair, 
according to the fate of this or that measure. 
It seems as if some great and mighty force, like 
Fate, had taken hold at the helm of the State’s 
affairs. Everyone seems helpless in either de- 
feating or assisting the aims of this senseless or 
incomprehensible force. In the Senate 421 
measures on the files await action, and in the 
Assembly 618. Everybody seems to be in a state 
of panic to reach the moment when this or that 
bill may be reached on the file. How to secure 
enough votes to pass it, or to have it reconsid- 


ered. How to obtain a report from this or that 
committee. Where and when to have it amended 
either on the Senate or Assembly side. But of 
all things, how to get action of some sort. 

Some labor measures are trembling in the bal- 
ance, and some are fore-doomed to defeat or 
lack of opportunity for final passage. A small 
number, only, are forging rapidly ahead. A list 
of important pending labor measures was made 
up yesterday, and although a number are now 
assured of passage, twenty or more labor bills 
seem to have little or no chance at all, if the 
Legislature should adjourn on the 10th. 

Of those assured of passage, the following are 
the most important: S. 905. Boynton. Workmen’s 
compensation, insurance and safety act; S. 1510. 
Bryant. Bill to prevent discrimination against 
married men, in relation to compensation; 
Weights and Measures, either the Tyrrell or the 
Chandler bill; Full Crew Bill; Bill to regulate 
places of employment and employment offices— 
the so-called Labor Commissioner’s bills; Ex- 
tension of eight-hour law for women to pupil 
nurses in hospitals; Regulating assignments of 
wages. 

Measures still in doubt, but having a good 
chance to pass are: Bills for commissions on un- 
employment, old-age pensions and mothers’ pen- 
sions; Jury bills, to remove property qualifica- 
tion of jurors and selecting names of jurors from 
the great register; Appropriation for university 
extension; Mining inspection bill; Day of rest; 
Constitutional amendment providing for home 
rule in taxation. : 

One of the achievements of this session will be 
the defeat of many measures introduced in oppo- 
sition to labor; most of these bills did not even 
come out of committee. Among such bills are 
those seeking to destroy present mechanics’ lien 
laws, bills to restore employers’ defenses in dam- 
age suits for injuries to employees; bill to re- 
establish the abuse of special verdicts: constitu- 
tional amendments to introduce property quali- 
fications for voters at bond elections, etc. 


. 
WIRELESS MEN DETERMINED. 

The strike of the Wireless Telegraphers’ Union 
is daily growing. The men on this Coast are 
leaving their ships as fast as they arrive in port 
and the Marconi Company is crippled as a result. 
The company has been able to hire a few boys 
under 17 years of age, but they are not competent 
and are of little or no service to the ships. The 
company has made offers of triple pay to some 
of the strikers in an effort to induce them to 
return to work, but without avail. 

It is rumored that International President 
Konenkamp is now in communication with At- 
lantic Coast unions with a view of tying up the 
entire Marconi system unless the company makes 
concessions here. 

President Konenkamp, of the International 
Telegraphers’ Union, has received word from 
Alaska to the effect that Ketchikan and Juneau 
are closed. This leaves only four stations on the 
entire coast in operation. 

The operators are receiving the undivided sup- 
port of all the maritime unions and are confident 
of an early victory. 


— 

. GAIN GREAT INCREASE. 

The first year of the present agreement be- 
tween the anthracite miners and the Operators 
expired April Ist, and is to continue three years 
longer. To date the agreement has brought the 
180,000 mine workers of the anthracite field an 
advance in wages conservatively estimated to be 
more than $5,000,000. Together with securing to 
the mine workers this large increase in wages, 
the agreement also resulted in giving the Miners’ 
Union the greatest membership that it h 
had in the anthracite belt. The 
bership of District No. 1, the most prominent of 
the three anthracite districts, and which has 
headquarters in Scranton, Pa., is now above the 


as ever 
present mem- 


5 


60,000 mark. Upon the inauguration of this agree- 
ment in 1912 there were not more than 15,000 
mine workers in the union in District No. 1. 
District No. 7 has now 20,000 members, and Dis- 
trict No. 9 has 50,000 members, making an ag- 
gregate membership in the three districts of 
130,000 union workers, which is a large increase 
in membership, and is 40,000 more than the or- 
ganization has ever had upon its membership 
rolls in these districts. 
ees 

The man who fears to take his stand alone, 

But follows where the greatest number tread, 
Should hasten to his rest beneath a stone— 

The Great Majority of Men are Dead. 

“The Caxton.” 
————— oe ——_— 
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International News Letter 


The largest trade union in the world is the 
German Metal Workers’ Union, with a member- 
ship of 561,547. i 
tions last year amounted to $4,483,520. Benefits 
paid out amounted to $2,097,975. At the close of 
the year the balance was $2,842,595. The uniou 
includes both men and women. 

Great Britain—The Steel smelters’ organiza- 
tion, one of the most powerful unions in the land, 
has decided to enter upon a most energetic cam- 
paign for an eight-hour working day. The bar- 
bers’ organization issued special shop cards for 
“union shops,” thus enabling trade unionists to 
avoid all “unfair” shops. The barbers are agitat- 
ing for a reduction in the number of working 
hours per week, which at present stands at 96 
throughout the whole trade. The Workers’ Un- 
ion, which organizes chiefly unskilled workers, 
now numbers 49,972 members. A conference of 
the National Amalgamated Union of Enginemen, 
Firemen, Mechanics, and Electrical Workers was 
held at Manchester, mainly to consider the 
proposed amalgamation with the Amalgamated 
Union of Engine Drivers, Crane Drivers, and 
Hydraulic and Attendants. A further 
meeting will be held in the near future. The 
draft of a bill proposing the establishment of a 
ministry of labor, designed to make provision 
for the prevention and treatment of unemploy- 
ment is before parliament. 

Denmark—The dispute in the Danish painters’ 
trade has now led to a number of serious con- 
flicts. The workers 
ployers’ efforts 


Boiler 


strongly oppose the em- 
who are trying to reduce the 
The Danish Employers’ Centre 
has, during the last few days, announced a gen- 
eral lockout so far as the building trades are 
concerned, in which about 25,000 workers, apart 
from the 
volved. 


scale of wages. 


would find themselves in- 
Nearly the whole of the Danish press 
denounces the action of the employers. 
tiations for settlement have been opened. 


painters, 
Nego- 


Norway-—The syndicalist group in Trondjem 
continue to disrupt the trade union movement. 
They have lately published a draft of rules for a 
separate syndicalist organization which shall have 
its center in Trondjem. In respect to the dis- 
pute in the Norwegian printing industry, we are 
informed that the government announced that 
it would not stand by and do nothing during 
a strike for the reduction of working hours in 
the printing trades, but would rather make the 
eight-hour day compulsory for thé whole trade 
through the law. Since the decision of the gov- 
ernment became known, negotiations have been 
opened anew and_ the have been 
obliged to abandon their former principles oppos- 
ing any reduction of hours. 
are still proceeding. 


employers 
These negotiations 


Russia—In Nikolajew (Southern Russia) 5000 
shipyard workers laid down their tools, upon 
their demand for the dismissal of one of the 
factory policemen who had mishandled a work- 
man without any provocation, being refused. The 
strike ended a- week later in complete success for 
the men. The Russian employers are taking a 
lively interest in the pernicious exploiting sys- 
tem which hails from America under the name 
of the “Taylor system”; which system, by con- 
trolling every moment of the workers’ time and 
also his every movement, reduces him to a mere 
part of the machine, Unfortunately, the workers 
who are about to be blessed with this invention, 
are too badly organized to successfully fight its 
introduction in Russia. 

Germany—The Stone Workers’ Union num- 
bered 28,875 members on January 1st of this year, 
of which 218 were females. Among the members 
are 14,175 stone cutters, 2051 stone polishers (in- 
cluding 39 women), 4744 stone breakers, 3922 
paving stone workers, 3811 laborers (179 females), 


Collections in dues and initia- | 


2 stokers, and 172 tool smiths; 16,499 members 
work in hard stone, 12,376 or 43 per cent in sand- 
stone, limestone, marble, etc. 

Austria—The Austrian Carpenters’ Union de- 
cided to make a levy in the shape of four weekly 
subscriptions in order that they might be better 
prepared for the coming wages movement. Dur- 
ing the inquiry into the conditions prevailing in 
the haberdashery industry, which is largely car- 
ried on by home work, it was stated that in 
Vienna there are 1000 to 1200 persons employed 
in the work of making fringe buttons. One em- 
ployer asserted that in his town six and sevén- 
year-old children are engaged in this work at 
home in their dinner time and after school, some- 
times the whole afternoon as well, till 7 or 8 
o’clock in the evening. 

Switzerland—The shoemakers in Berne have 
given notice of the termination of their agree- 
ments in order, among other things, to obtain an 
advance in their minimum wage scale from 48 
to 55 centimes. The masters will not go above 
50 centimes, so that a fight is possible. 

Spain—There seems to be still a number of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of establishing a national union of workers en- 
gaged in the typographical trades; one of the 
most important drawbacks being the influence 
of local patriotism and some queer feeling that 
exists between the separate provinces and which 
has, if anything, been accentuated by the increase 
of unemployment since the war. All these ob- 
stacles threaten to frustrate the plans of the 
most ardent Madrid unionists who are at the 
present moment eagerly striving for a national 
union. Many of the existing local typographical 
unions have their own journal. There are two 
such trade papers issued by the typographical 
unions of Madrid, one in Barcelona, one in 
Sarragossa, one in Seville, one in Valencia, etc. 
No interchange of cards or other mutual agree- 
ment exists between the individual unions. It 
is interesting to note that a master printer of 
Madrid has published a pamphlet on the ques- 
tion. He strongly advocates the establishment 
of national unions of the men as well as of the 
employers in the printing trade, for he maintains 
that there can be no hope of improvement in 
the sad conditions of the trade until both sides 
have strong independent organizations. In order 
to check the increase of unemployment in their 
branch of industry, the Barcelona printers have 
resolved, by 348 votes to 232, to inaugurate a 
movement for the reduction of working hours 
from nine to eight hours per day. 

France—According to the annual report of the 
Building Workers’ Federation the average work- 
ing day (Paris is not included) for the workers 
in the building trades is in 23 districts 12 hours, 
in 9 districts 11% hours, in 37 places 11 hours, 
in 9 places 10% hours, in 73 places 10 hours, in 
two different places 914 and 9 hours, respectively. 
Two editors of the syndicalist daily paper were 
condemned to ten years imprisonment and fined 
€000 frances each for publishing two articles 
against militarism and the projected visit of the 
King of Spain to Paris. The joiners and wheel- 
wrights have entered upon a movement to abolish 
the present system of every worker providing 
his own tools. In the action of the wine growers’ 
trade union against a certain wine bottler the 
court gave the very important judgment that 
any trade union may take legal action against 
those who damage the interests of the members 
oft same. 


3elgium—Twelve hundred men were locked 
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out at a certain zinc works in Hollogne in an- 
swer to the demand on the part of the workers 
for a regulation of working hours. 

Holland—The International Secretariat of the 
National Trade Union Centres (Berlin) has is- 
sued an appeal for the support of the cigar work- 
ers locked out in Holland. There are 3200 cigar 
makers belonging to the modern union and, con- 
sequently, to the national centre, engaged in this 
dispute, i. e., 70 per cent of all cigar makers or- 
ganized in that union, apart from 400 members 
of the “Christian” union, 450 members of the 
“Catholic” union and about 900 members of the 
anarchist union. These men have been out since 
February. 

Brazil—Brazilian agents in many European 
towns are making feverish attempts to enlist 
workers for their country. It must, however, be 
remembered that the climate is murderous, and 
the medieval laws are dangerous in the extreme 
out there. 

Australia—At the last session of the West 
Australian Parliament a number of most im- 
portant changes were made in the existing labor 
laws, concerning the settlement of as well as 
provisions to avoid labor disputes. The most 
important of these changes are given below. 
The Court of Arbitration can henceforth inter- 
vene in practically all disputes which might arise 
between masters and men; this applies to all 
branches of labor with the exception of domestic 
servants. Formerly only those trade unions 
whose members belonged to one and the same 
trade could demand wages boards. This con- 
sequently caused the formation of a number of 
small unions in certain trades. Under the new 
law general unions, including all branches of 
labor, are to be admitted in smaller places. All 
awards rendered may be extended to a third 
party, providing all parties are agreed. The 
president or chairman has power to summon the 
parties to appear before his court during any 
controversy. The wages board can extend its 
decisions to the whole country. This holds good 
also for all unorganized workers. The wages 
board can also fix the maximum number of work- 
ing hours for such as are paid piece rates. Only 
agricultural wofkers are excepted. Special in- 
spectors will be appointed to see that the de- 
cisions or awards of the wages boards are car- 
ried out. The wages board can take proceedings 
in case their decisions are ignored. All state 
employees except the police and those coming 
under the public service act may belong to trade 
unions and sit on wages boards, or on the board 
of arbitration. Every case of victimization is 
regarded as a breach of awards. The minimum 
wage stipulated by the wages board must be 
paid to every: workman or working woman re- 
gardless of any other arrangements that have 
been made by employer and employee. 

—— eS 
NEVER WENT OUT ON STRIKE. 
By Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Passing through the office of a big manufac- 
turing concern the other day, I noticed the pho- 
tograph of an old man hanging near the door, 
evidently for the purpose of giving it prominent 
display. Curious to know why he was thus hon- 
ored, I stepped a bit closer and read the legend 
which was typewritten the margin just 
beneath the picture. It read something like this: 

JOHN JONES 
Oldest employee in this factory. 
Born in Wales, Jan. 14, 1833. 
Entered our employ Feb. 13, 1846. 
HE NEVER WENT OUT ON STRIKE. 

I confess that IT read the last clause with min- 
gling emotions. It was a fine thing to have been 
in the employ of that concern for sixty-one 
years, for it was an honored firm, standing with- 
out a peer in the manufacture of a product 
which was helping to make men better and wiser. 
It was good to have the firm show its apprecia- 


upon 
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tion of a man who had been so long a time 
with them. But, I thought, is that the best that 
could be said for this old man? “HE NEVER 
WENT OUT ON STRIKE.” Well, it may be 
that he never had occasion to strike. Of course, 
the fact that this was the one thing in that work- 
ingman’s life that impressed the firm indicated 
how sensitive its members were on the subject 
of strikes. But there were other men in their 
employ who had gone out on strike, and who 
were nevertheless skilled, productive, honest 
workmen. They were clean-cut, clear-headed, 
clever-minded American citizens, who believed 
in themselves and, as a general proposition, in 
the firm which gave them employment, even 
though they did go out on strike when a gen- 
eral demand was being made throughout the 
country for better conditions. It’s bad business 
—this matter of striking. It’s very much like 
Sherman’s definition of war. But sometimes it 
seems necessary. Frequently it is the only way 
to get what men really deserve. The method is 
very old. To protest against unfair conditions 
is the right of every man. God sent Moses and 
Aaron to take charge of one of the biggest 
strikes in history. The government called out 
the militia, but it came out all right in the 
end because it was a just strike against intol- 
erable conditions. There have been such strikes 
since the flight from Egypt through the Red Sea. 
They were not in charge of men like Moses— 
that is, they were not commissioned in just the 
same way—they were just ordinary labor leaders, 
but their cause was pretty nearly as honorable. 
“HE NEVER WENT OUT ON STRIKE.” 
That could never -be said about Moses. But 
perhaps this would not make him feel very 
sorry. He had done some other things of which 
he might well be proud, in spite of this humiliat- 
ing fact. 


. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The following William Jennings Bryan’s 
idea of what the United States should be: 

“IT can conceive of a national destiny surpass- 
ing the glories of the present and the past—a 
destiny which meets the responsibilities of to- 
day and measures up to the possibilities of the 
future. Behold a republic, resting securely upon 
the foundation stones quarried by Revolutionary 
patriots from the mountain of eternal truth—a 
republic applying in practice and proclaiming to 
the world the self-evident propositions that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with inalienable rights, that gov- 
ernments are instituted among men to secure 
these rights, and that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 
Behold a republic in which civil and religious 
liberty stimulate all to earnest endeavor and in 
which the law restrains every hand uplifted 
for a neighbor’s injury—a republic in which ev- 
ery citizen is a sovereign, but in which no one 
cares or dares to wear a crown. Behold a re- 
public standing erect while empires all around 
are bowed beneath the weight of their own arm- 
aments—a republic whose is loved while 
other flags are only feared. Behold a republic 
increasing in population, in wealth, in strength, 
and in influence, solving the problems of civili- 
zation, and hastening the coming of a universal 
brotherhood—a_ republic which shakes thrones 
and dissolves aristocracies by its silent example, 
and gives light and inspiration to those who sit 
in darkness. Behold a republic gradually but 
surely becoming the supreme moral factor in the 
world’s progress and the accepted arbiter of the 
world’s disputes—a republic whose history, like 
the path of the just, ‘is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day’.” 


is 


flag 
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If you would convince a man that he does 
wrong, do right. But do not care to convince 
him. Men will believe what they see. Let them 


see.—Thoreau. 
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True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 

Thrives against hope, and, in the rudest scene, 

Storms but enliven its unfading green; 

Exuberant in the shadow it supplies, 

Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies 
—Cowrer. 


Any law which will have the tendency to 
weaken the disposition among the workers to 
organize for their own protection must of ne- 
cessity be an undesirable one. Organization is 
the safest and surest means of improving con- 
ditions for the wage workers regardless of what 
fad-chasers may think of the question. 

> 

The majority decision of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia affirms the judgment 
of the lower court in the Gompers, Mitchell and 
Morrison contempt case, but reduces the punish- 
ment to thirty days in jail of Gompers and $500 
fine each for Mitchell and Morrison. The case 
will now go to the United States Supreme Court. 

oie ONL 

The appointment of Walter Macarthur by 
President Wilson as shipping commissioner for 
this port is to be commended. Macarthur pos- 
sesses the intelligence, integrity and independ- 
ence so necessary in the making of an efficient 
and fair officer, and we predict he will fill the 
position with satisfaction to the government, the 
shipping interests and the people, as well as with 
credit to himself. 


> = 

The reports which have been circulated by the 
Associated Press to the effect that Mother 
Jones had been released from custody in West 
Virginia are untrue. The court martial failed to 
convict her, but she still languishes in prison 
because she refuses to promise to leave the State. 
It is probable she will be tried on another charge. 
Governor Hatfield has grown very indign 


\ i ant be- 
cause Senator Kern see 


ks to expose his methods 


through an investigation by the Federal govern- 
ment. 


? 

The Seattle “Union Record” tries to make it 
appear that the “Labor Clarion” is inconsistent 
in its remarks concerning the loss of Seattle 
Central Labor Council charter because of re- 
fusal to unseat the Reid electrical workers, but 
there is no inconsistency. The San Francisco 
Labor Council received the same instructions 
from the American Federation of Labor as did 
Seattle, and when the electrical workers of the 
Reid faction refused to withdraw, the Council 
by a roll call vote decided by an overwhelming 
majority to unseat them, and similar action will 
undoubtedly be taken in every like case. We 
again assert Seattle acted foolishly, 
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Belgian Strike Lessons 


There seems to be much misunderstanding in labor and other circles concerning the 
great victory of the strikers in Belgium. 

Efforts are being made by those in this country who advocate syndicalism to convey 
the idea that the strike is a demonstration of the value of their theories, when as a 
matter of fact the very opposite is true. 


The strike, in the first place, was not a general strike at all. The railroad trades 
were not involved in the struggle, nor were the Catholic unions of Belgium. Only the 
organizations connected with the Socialist movement took part in the strike. Its aims 
were purely political and had nothing to do with the industrial field, therefore it was not 
syndicalistic. There were no sabotage, direct action, or other methods of the syndicalist. 
E-verything was order and system and quiet, so that no credit can be taken by the wild, 
reckless and unsystematic advocates of syndicalisin. 

The strike was a most remarkable one in many respects, remarkable because of the 
large number of persons involved and the perfect discipline maintained. 

If a line were drawn through Belgium so as to divide the Flemish element in 
I‘landers from the Walloon element outside Ilanders, on the one side would be the 
strikers, while on the other would be those not engaged, or at least only to a limited 
extent interested in the strike. The l‘leming represents the Catholic and conservative ele- 
ment. The Walloon represents the radical non-Catholic element. The one talks Flem- 
ish, the other a corrupted I'rench. In many other parts of Europe the same condition 
prevails because of religious differences and the injection of Socialism, syndicalism and 
other things into the labor movement. 

The syndicalist can get no glory out of the victory because he does not believe in 
political action at all, and this strike was purely a political strike inaugurated for the 
purpose of gaining political privileges. The strike had in view the establishment of 
manhood suffrage, that is, one man one vote, without regard for property qualifications, 
and the syndicalists took no part in it, while it was supported by many capitalists who 
are believers in Socialism. Therefore it was a political revolution rather than an indus- 
trial struggle. 

The main cause of victory is directly attributable to the lack of the very things 
the syndicalists advocate. The remarkable order and discipline maintained made. it 
impossible for the government to make use of troops, and thus crush the strike in short 
order. If there had been any sabotage, direct action or incendiary oratory, or if the em- 
ployees of the government-owned railroads had been called out, or if those employees, 
remaining at work, had adopted the tactics of the syndicalists, the troops would have 
been marched to the front and the stories of the struggle reaching our newspapers 
must have been very different, and must have chronicled defeat rather than victory. 

The managers of big business in Belgium are not different from their fellows else- 
where, and no stone was left unturned to incite rioting in order to give the government 
officials an opportunity to call troops into action. The government ordered the railway 
employees to stay away from meetings, and the order was religiously obeyed because of 
the determination of the strike leaders that no possible pretext be given the officials for 
using soldiers and police to destroy their lines. 


All sorts of schemes were made use of by the powers that prevailed in Belgium to 
bring the strikers to a point where they would furnish cause for military action, but be 
it said to their credit, they in every instance practiced the direct opposite to the policies 
of the advocates of direct action. In the first place the strike was openly and carefully 
planned months in advance, every detail being looked after in a systematic manner. Men 
were admonished to husband their resources, and abstain from alcoholic drinks, Strike 
funds were collected every week, and advance arrangements made for caring for the 
children of the workers while the strike was in progress. As a result, when the strike 
was called a thoroughly equipped, trained and disciplined army of working men 
marched from their work to remain away until victory had been achieved. 


Were any American union representatives to recommend to strikers that a settle- 
ment such as was made in this strike be accepted a terrific howl would immediately be 
sent up by the syndicalists to the men that their officers had “sold them out.” 

The syndicalist, however, cares nothing for consistency. 
rection of deceit. 


His forte lies in the di- 


Surely there is no comfort in such a display for the syndicalists who tell their dupes 
there is nothing in the ballot; that strikes should be general and called suddenly, and 
that no advance financial arrangements are necessary in order to support them. 

There is no one wise enough to predict what influence this strike is to have upon 
the future, but it certainly can offer no encouragement to such men as Haywood and 
others of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


We gaze about, and see a number of noble 
people. We know they are noble, because their 
deeds and their actions are prompted by an un- 
selfish and generous regard for others. We know 
of their gratuitous offerings to those who are in 
want, we hear of their compassionate kindness 
to those who are in sorrow, we are told of the 
profusion of their liberality to those who are in 
their midst. We see what they are doing, and 
what they are about. Their deeds are luminous, 
and we cannot but judge that they are noble 
people. But what of the noblest. They are un- 
known. Care is taken by them to conceal them- 
selves and their exalted acts from the gaze and 
from the approbation of the public. They carry 
on their inestimable work, they carry it on day 
after day and never allow it to become the talk 
of others, and to shed lustre and honor on them- 
selves. They live a life, a most beautiful life, full 
of consideration for others, overflowing with 
generosity and benevolence, yet unknown, and 
unknown to all but themselves and their God.— 
C. P. Hardeman. 


Frequently professional men express surprise 
at the disposition of organized labor to shorten 
the working hours. They know that they work 
at their callings eight, ten, twelve and some- 
times fourteen hours a day uncomplainingly and 
are at a loss to know why the wage worker 
should not feel as they do about it, and as an 
absolute matter of fact he does feel precisely 
as they do about the situation. He will work 
long tiresome hours at anything that leaves open 
the possibility of accomplishment, of real achieve- 
ment, of mental triumph, just as does the pro- 
fessional man, but it is indeed a dull intellect 
can not distinguish between such work 
and the dull monotony of doing the same thing 
day after day with only the hope of increasing 
profits for an unappreciative employer. Most of 
the men who work eight hours a day in the grind- 
ing and monotonous mills of industry go home 
night after night and put in hour after hour at 
some work for themselves which gives the brain 
a chance to create something. The professional 
man, if he were not too wrapped up in his own 
importance, would understand this. 


which 


Here are the words in which a press dispatch 
tells of the judicial and police treatment accorded 
to George H. Bixby at Los Angeles, who is un- 
der indictment for leading young girls astray: 
“After the indictments were reported last night, 
every care was taken not to subject the wealthy 
prisoner to any more inconvenience or discom- 
fort than was necessary. To avoid contact with 
newspaper men, it was arranged that he should 
not be brought to the courthouse to have his 
bonds of $5000 on each indictment approved. In- 
stead he was taken to the home of a fraternal 
organization, where Judge McCormick, presiding 
judge of the Superior Court, was in waiting. The 
bonds were approved there and Bixby returned 
to his home in Long Beach, accompanied by 
several attorneys retained for his defense.” This 
man is under indictment for as foul and infamous 
a crime as is known to the law. Why, then, this 
care to shield him against “inconvenience or dis- 
comfort?” Why does the honorable judge go to 
the home of a fraternal organization in order to 
meet Bixby and approve his bonds there? But 
why ask questions when the answer is simple? 
Bixby is a millionaire and the crime was com- 
mitted in Los Angeles. 


Wit at Random 


Old Lady—lIlow old are you, little boy? 

Bobbie—I’m under five years on the street 
cars, and over sixteen when I go to the movies. 
—“Puck.” 

Mrs. Kelly—This 
noisy, Mrs. Flynn, 

Mrs. Flynn—Yis, th’ only toime it’s quiet here 
is whin the elevated train goes by and drowns 
th’ noise!—“Puck.” 


neighborhood seems a_ bit 


An English tourist was sightseeing in Ireland 
and the guide had pointed out the Devil’s Gap, 
the Devil’s Peak, and the Devil’s Leap to him. 
“Pat,” he said (all English tourists call Irish 
peasants “Pat,” just as they call little boys 
“Tommy”), “the devil seems to have a great 
deal of property in this district!” 

“Te has, sir,” replied the guide, “but, sure, he’s 
like all the landlords—he lives in England!”— 
Manchester “Guardian.” 


For the third time in the week he had been 
given fried bacon for his dinner when he re- 
turned from work, consequently he was not in a 
very good humor. During the meal his loving 
spouse chanced to remark: 

“There’s a cock crowed three times on our 


doorstep this mornin’, James. That’s a sign 
there’s a stranger comin’, I wonder who it can 
be?” 


“Well,” replied James, gazing glumly at his 
plate, “I wouldn’t be surprised if it was th’ 
butcher.” 


A traveler who believed himself to be the sole 
survivor of a shipwreck upon a cannibal isle 
hid for three days, in terror of his life. Driven 
out by hunger, he discovered a thin wisp of smoke 
rising from a clump of bushes inland, and crawled 
carefully to study the type of savages about it. 
Just as he reached the clump he heard a voice 
say: “Why in hell did you play that card?” 
He dropped on his knees and, devoutly raising 
his hands, cried: 

“Thank God 


bodys.” 


they are Christians!’—‘Every- 


“Can you not, from your own personal expe- 
rience, recall tragic deaths due entirely to liq- 
uor?” said a temperance lecturer, 
one of the crowd. 


DL kine said 
“One time me an’ me pal, on 
a long journey lookin’ for work, found two bot- 
tles of whiskey, very large ones. We each took 
one, an’ we strapped ’em about our necks for 
convenience in carryin’-—’ “Yes, yes—go on 
“Well, we come to a bridge with a rotten plank, 
an’ both went through, an’ me pal was drowned. 
Yes, sir, that there big bottle full of whiskey 
weighed so heavy he sank like a stone. Poor 
pal, he was a fine man as ever—’ “But you had 
a bottle about your neck, too?” “I'd emptied 
mine,” 


” 


Many children are so crammed with everything 
that they really know nothing. 

In proof of this, read these veritable specimens 
of definitions, written by public school children: 

“Stability is taking care of a stable.” 

“A mosquito is the child of black and white 
parents.” 

“Monastery is the place for monsters.” 

“Tocsin is something to do with getting drunk.” 

“Expostulation is to have the smallpox.” 

“Cannibal is two brothers who kill each other 
in the Bible.” 

“Anatomy is the human body, which consists 
of three parts: the head, the chist and the stum- 
mick. 
any. The chist contains the lungs and piece of 
the liver. The stummick is devoted to the bowels, 
of which there are five, a, e, i, 0, u 
times w and y.”’—“Newsbook.” 


, and some- 


The head contains the eyes and brains, it 
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RICH AND POOR. 
By Charles Clair Taylor. 
In a village church-yard, 
*Neath a little wooden cross, 
A child lies sleeping—a mother is weeping, 
And moaning her dear one’s loss. 


Close to the village church-yard, 
All is noise and strife; 

There stands the mill that is never still, 
That has claimed the dear one’s life. 


The relentless, ceaseless struggle for gain, 
The hearts so cold and hard, 

Have paved the way for the mound of clay 
That lies in the old church-yard. 


Sleeping the dreamless sleep of death, 
Leaving a mother to brave 

Dire poverty’s curse—an empty purse— 
And a little lonely grave. 


And there within a mansion grand 
That sits upon the hill, 

Built with parts of broken hearts, 
Lives the owner of the mill. 


HEALTH. 
By George Matthew Adams. 
Few people wear out before their time. 
Mostly they rust out, worry out, run out— 


spill out. A machine must have care and its 
different parts must be adjusted properly. No 
machine has ever approached the human ma- 
chine. When it is right, it is in health. 

Make confidants of air and exercise. 

No great battle was ever won with anti- 
dated artillery. Nor is it possible for a man 
or woman to give the best that is in them, 
aided by a weak, ill-cared for, abused body. 
For health puts alert every quality of soul and 
makes the brain and heart and nerve stations 
work in even unison, throbbing out big things 
in deeds. 

Make confidants of air and exercise. 

Pure air, wholesome exercise, a few good 
“hobbies” put an edge to a human being that 
all the pills in creation can’t equal. In addi- 
tion, by touching up your face with plenty of 
22-karat smiles, you have briefly a home rem- 
edy for health of great power and very prac- 
ticable. 

Make confidants of air and exercise. 

You have time to eat, you have time to 
make money, you have time to take to your 
bed when abuse brings on the aches—you will 
have to take time to die. It is good sense, 
then, to take time to get health. 

Make confidants of air and exercise. 

Everybody is quickened and inspired by the 
vibrating health and warm magnetism that is 
felt instantly from the healthy man. He is 
the one who does things. He is the man who 
is a success. He is the fellow who has time 
to take on air and exercise and grasp health. 
Also he is the one who accomplishes twice 
the work of the weakling and has the most 
time. 

Make confidants of air and exercise. 

If you aspire for large jobs, of necessity 
you must aspire for—and get—a vigorous 
body, filled to the brim with health. The rest 
is in getting into the air and giving every 
muscle of the body and every organ a good 
daily stirring up with use and exercise. Let 
this thing radiate from your face and bearing 
toward every man, woman or child that you 
meet: “I am a happy, healthy human being!” 

Make confidants of air and exercise. 
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Is Boycott Illegal? Sure. 

S. B. Kauffman, a publisher in Coatesville, Pa., 
who furnished to the steel investigating com- 
mittee a copy of the steel pool agreement, which 
Huston, president of the 


he printed for A. F. 
Lukens Iron and Steel Company, of that place, 
charges that the men against whom he gave testi- 
him out of business as a 
Kauffman was for 


mony have driven 
printer and into bankruptcy. 
many years the owner and publisher of the “Daily 
Union” at Coatesville, which recently was sold 
by the sheriff. According to the story told to 
Representative Stanley of Kentucky, who was 
chairman of the steel investigating committee, 
Kauffman forced out of business because 
men against whom he testified were influential 
enough to strip his paper of advertising. “It 
took them almost two years to close up our busi- 
ness, but they did it very effectively, leaving me 
without a cent,” is the declaration of Kauffman. 
Yet the attorneys for all the subsidiary com- 
panies of the Steel Trust have united in their 
opposition to the labor organizations in refusing 
to purchase the products of unfair 
denominating the practice as “unjust and un- 
American.” 


was 


concerns, 


Straight Talk. 

The investigating commission headed by Lieut. 
Governor O'Hara is tearing away a few industrial 
masks that will eventually produce beneficial re- 
The International Shoe Company, with a 
factory in Springtield, Ill, is being given some 
daylight. The the man 
named Derby, was recently compelled to testify, 
but he resorted to many devices to keep the truth 
hidden, when the 
want to tell you, Mr. Derby, that I for one wish 


sults. 


manager of concern, a 


one of committee said: “I 


I had the power to drive your concern from 
Illinois. You are a disgrace to the State. We 
learned of one poor girl who worked for you 


and was driven to prostitution because your firm 


paid her only $3.50 a Week, and she could not 


live on it. We had to go into executive session 
rotten that the 


Many stories of in- 


because the testimony was so 
public should not hear it.” 
dignities and low wages were testified to before 


the committee by the employees of this concern. 


Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The Teamsters’ Union of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been successful in obtaining a substantial increase 
in wages and better working conditions as the 
result of a short strike. The increase in wages 

President Tobin, 
that ali the 
country there is a tendency on the part of em- 


will average about $2 a week. 
of the Brotherhood, states over 
ployers to sign increased wage scales and grant 
better working conditions, with scarcely any dif- 
ficulty encountered where men are thoroughly 
organized. At the present time there are only 
a few men involved in strike, while at this time 
in years past there have been several thousand 
engaged in indicates that em- 
ployers begin to realize that the amicable adjust- 
ment of differences is of equal advantage to them 
as well as to the 


contests, which 


teamsters. During the past 


month the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters has issued ten charters. 
Cigar Makers Win Long Fight. 
At Peoria, Ill, in January, 1910, the cigar 


makers entered into negotiations with the cigar 
manufacturers for adjustment of 
The at that time had been in 
nearly eighteen years, and no material change 
had_ been there had been in- 
numerable changes in the conditions under which 
the cigar makers worked. 


an 


the scale. 


scale force for 


made, although 


The new agreement, 
containing the new scale and the better condi- 
tions was presented to all of the manufacturers, 


most of whom signed up, but one firm refused 
to agree. Of course, the union men struck against 
this firm, and now, after having been manutac- 
turing non-union cigars for three years the firm 
has entered into an agreement with the Cigar 
Makers’ Union, paying the advanced scale and 
employing members of the Cigar Makers’ Union 
only. An interesting incident of this long strike 
is that when the first occurred quite a 
body of cigar makers were employed, but at the 
settlement only one-fifth of the original num- 
ber was employed by the firm signing the agree- 
ment. 


strike 


“Re-Elect Union Cooper. 

When Kansas City, Kans., adopted the com- 
mission form of government James A. Cable, who 
was at that time international secretary-treasurer 
of the Coopers’ International’ Union, was chosen 
one of the commissioners. He was elected, how- 
ever, by a very slender plurality. The depart- 
ment of the city government under his super- 
vision, and for which he became responsible, was 
the conduct of the water and light department. 
Two years later Mr. Cable was re-elected by a 
good majority, and he has just been again re- 
elected by a very large vote. His record is con- 
spicuous for the ability which he has shown in 
conducting an important branch of the city gov- 
ernment. 


Serious Charge. 

Many charges are made against the I. W. W.’s 
in their dealings with wage earners whom they 
induce to strike. Upon the close of the recent 
mill strike in Hazleton, Pa., a meeting was held 
and several speakers severely criticised the meth- 
ods of this band of An- 
drew Matti, an officer of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, made the following statement: 
“The I. W. W.’s $500 in bank, but they 
have not provided that relief for which the money 
They have withheld funds in 


industrial buccaneers. 


have 


contributed. 
order that they might have a fat living for them- 
selves. You strikers have the right to demand 
that money. If the I. W. W.’s didn’t the 
strike, they won the money.” The $500 mentioned 
was donated for the benefit of the strikers by the 
local unions in Hazleton, and action will prob- 
ably be taken to prevent the I. W. W.’s 
using this money for any other purpose than that 


was 


win 


from 


for which it was intended, 


Big Strike Impending. 
A strike of all the clothing cutters and trim- 


The United 
demand a 


Baltimore is in 
Workers are 

weekly schedule of forty-eight hours to supplant 
The 
local union has voted unanimously to make this 
and efforts are now being made to 
secure the reduction in hours in an amicable man- 
With the the recent garment 
workers’ strike it is not thought that the em- 
will 
against the demand. 
hours is desired in order that 


mers in prospect. 


Garment preparing to 
the tifty-four-hour work week now in effect. 


demand, 


ner. success of 
determined stand 
The reduction in 
Jaltimore may be 
placed upon a more equitable basis with other 
clothing manufacturing cities. 


ployers make a very 


union’s 


Telephone Strike Won. 

The Electrical Workers and Linemen who re- 
cently declared a strike against the British Tele- 
Company have resumed work as a result 
of the intervention of the fair wage officer of the 
Dominion government, 


phone 


who was. successful in 
bringing the representatives of the men and the 
company together. The 
obtaining concessions upon three points consid- 
ered by them most important, the question of 
the 


classification of 


workmen succeeded in 


overtime pay, ratio of apprentices and the 


employees. A 
the minor points are to be determined later. 


various few of 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION ST. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


e 
Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 


Optician 


Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 


las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 


James 2. Sorensen All Watch Repairing Warranted 


Sres and Jrees for 2 Years 


Study Law at Home 


The Business Men’s Law College of San Francisco is giving 
a complete University Law course. The work can be done 
right at home without taking any time from one’s work. The 
students meet one night per week in the Assembly Room of 
the Mills Building. 


J. E. HERRIN, Registrar, 


Phone—Douglas 5990 667 Mills Building. 


Eagleson Co. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNION LABEL SHIRTS 


1118 Market Street, San Francisco 
112 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
717 K Street, Sacramento 


PATRONIZE UNION LABEL HOME INDUSTRY 


Friday, May 9, 1913. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, May 6, 1913, Presi- 
dent J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Members are advised that all dancing engage- 
ments in the jurisdiction of San Rafael Branch 
shall be $5.00, without expenses, for any four 
consecutive hours before 12 o'clock midnight, 
until the price list committee brings in report 
for its final action. 

Harry Soper, Local No. 40, Baltimore, is re- 
ported playing with Ida Fuller Co. at the Em- 
press Theatre. 

A. R. Engel and W. E. Leeder were admitted 
to full membership from transfer. 

Miss Hilda Indig, Adolph Meyer and John 
Bona were admitted to membership. 

S. Merloo, on transfer, membership annulled 
in this local. 

Transfers deposited: R. L. Hidden, Local No. 
103, Columbus, Ohio; Isaac Cohon, Local No. 99, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Transfers withdrawn: N. C. Nielson and Isaac 


Cohon. 
Re-admitted to membership: C. G. Woodbury. 
Reinstated: Miss L. F. Brown, M. L. Lytjen, 


L. W. Allen, S. A. Douglas, F. F. Lee, G. Lud- 
wig, L. M. Lalanne and V. R. Culbertson. 

Delegates IE. H. Slissman and A. A. Green- 
baum and Eighth District Officer Frank Borgel 
have gone to Toronto, Canada, to attend the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Musicians, 
which opens in that city, Monday, May 12th. 

Mr. F. (“Mike”) Heitman left Thursday, May 
Ist, for a three months’ visit to relatives in Han- 
over, Germany. 

Members will take notice that they are re- 
stricted from playing in Knights of Columbus 
Hall or for Knights of Columbus lodges. 

The picnic committee has selected Shellmound 
Park for our annual picnic, Thursday, July 17th, 
and looks forward to the successful of 
all our outings. Especial pains are being taken 
by the committee to make the monster parade 
band one of the big features of the day. The 
committee 18 composed of the following mem- 
bers: A. J. Giacomini, chairman, C. H. King, 
secretary, E. G. Williams, A. A. Arriola, P. H. 
Sapiro, G. Pinto, R. D. Barton, H. Knobloch, A. 
S. Less, F. K. Moore, W. Stross, W. H. 
Jr., W. H. Lee, Karl Dietrich. 

“We Don’t Patronize” List. 

The following persons and firms, after thorough 
examination into the causes at issue, have been 
deemed unworthy the patronage of members of 


organized labor and their friends and sympathiz- 
ers: 


most 


Rice, 


Bakeries—French Bakeries Co., 515 Clay street, 
Oakland; Texas Bakery, 2010 Ashby avenue, Ber- 
keley; Bishop Cracker Company, Los Angeles. 

Barber Shops—All 10-cent shops. 

Boot and Shoe Shops and Stores—C. I. Van 
Luven, Seventeenth street and San Pablo avenue, 
Oakland; Cut Rate Shoe Repair Shop. 526 Six- 
teenth street, Oakland; Modern Shoe Repair 
Shop, 536 Sixteenth street, Oakland; Snide, L.. 
southwest corner Seventh and Broadway, Oak- 
land. 

Harness and Horse Goods—P. L. Barry, 309 
Tenth street, Oakland; Rasmussen Bros., 4749 
Kast Fourteenth street, Oakland; I. Stuart, har- 
ness maker, 617 San Pablo avenue, opposite 
Nineteenth street; Frank Tasney, 5922 East Four- 
teenth street, Oakland; H. Thornton, 2970 
Center street, Berkeley. 

Horseshoers—Mike Flynn, Fourth and Jeffer- 
son street, Oakland; J. M. Wilson, 251 
avenue, Oakland. 

Laundries—Oakland Laundry Co., 690 Twenty- 
ninth street, Oakland; Union French Laundry, 
841 Isabella street, Oakland. 


Kk. 


8 Telegraph 


Machine Shops—Jensen Dairy Supply Com- 
pany, Second and Franklin streets, Oakland; 
Oakland Machine Works, Second and Washing- 
ton streets, Oakland. 

Milk Dealers—Western Dairy, 1515 Park street, 
Alameda; Oakland Cream Depot, 1165 Willow 
street and 300 Telegraph avenue. 

Newspapers and Printers—‘‘Bee,” Sacramento; 
“Examiner,” San Francisco; Kelley-Davis Co., 
66 Webster street, Oakland. 

Restaurants and Eating Houses — Colonial 
Cafeteria, 409-11 Thirteenth street, Oakland. 


Tailors—Rennacker Co., 1018 San Pablo ave- 
nue, Oakland; Wills & Wills, 1030 Washington 
street, Oakland. 


Theatres and Nickelodeons—Gem, Eighth, be- 


tween Broadway and. Washington street, Oak- 
land; Grove Street, Thirty-eighth and Grove 
streets; Heidelberg, Forty-first and San Pablo 


avenue; Star, 3275 Kast Fourteenth street, Oak- 
land; Gaiety, Tenth street between Broadway 
and Franklin. 

Miscellaneous—Elite Stores (3), 721 Washing- 
ton street, 911 Broadway and 815 Broadway; Bay 
Shore Band of San Leandro; Rabjohn & Mor- 
com, dealers in art works, 1443 Broadway, Oak- 
land; Bekin Van & Storage Co., 1130 Broadway; 
Frye & Co., meat packers, Seattle, Wash.; Eagle 
30x Factory, 611 Market street; Gories’ Coal 
Yard, 1805 Telegraph avenue, Oakland; Godeau, 
Undertaker, 1305 Franklin street, Oakland; Oak- 
land Shirt Waist Co.; Taylor Bros., brooms, West 


Seventh street; Waits Bros., cement and sewer 
brokers. 
> = 
COLORADO INVADED. 
The Industrial Wanderers have invaded the 


State of Colorado. The Workless “Willies” first 
camped at Grand Junction on their way from 
California. When the sweatless tourists pitched 
their tent in Grand Junction the mayor and coun- 
cil immediately made an appropriation to pur- 
chase a “Mulligan stew” for the revolutionists. 

When the taxpayers discovered that public 
funds had been appropriated to furnish the ad- 
vance guard of the “I-Won't-Works” with soup 
refreshments there was a howl of indignation 
that meant something more than mere noise. A 
mass meeting was immediately called and vigor- 
ous speeches were made in denunciation of the 
city officials, who assumed authority to place a 
“Mulligan” before the emancipators of an en- 
slaved world. 

From the mass meeting a vigilantes was or- 
ganized, and when the revolutionists (camped on 
the outside Grand Junction) heard of the 
warlike preparations of the citizens they imme- 
diately “hit the trail” toward Denver. 

The city officials of Denver were anxiously 
awaiting their coming, in order that the “bum- 
mery” might not feel slighted by any act that 
might be interpreted as a lack of courtesy on 
the part of the Denver authorities. When the 
tourists struck the corporate limits of Denver 
they were immediately waited upon by a police 
committee and escorted to jail. 

They were arraigned in court the following 
morning and convicted as vagrants. 

The revolutionists, after being convicted and 
sentenced to jail, refused to eat and trampled 
under foot the food that was served. They were 
as defiant as Mrs. Pankhurst, the suffragette, but 
not as durable, for in a short time it was dis- 
covered that the leader had smuggled a loaf of 
bread and put it where it would do the most good. 

This act on the part of the leader was branded 
as treasonable, and the patriots for soup de- 
clared the hunger strike in jail at an end. 
taxpayers of Denver may follow the example of 
the taxpayers of Grand Junction, and if so, the 
advocates of “sabotage” and “direct action” will 
be given doses of their own medicine—“ Miners’ 
Magazine.” 


of 


The’ 
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POWER COUNCIL CALLS STRIKE. 

The Light and Power Council of California,-an 
affiliation of unions employed in various branches 
of electrical and gas work, called a strike on the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company at 8 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. Estimates of union officials 
as to the number of men out run as high as 3000, 
of whom about 800 are in San Francisco. The 
strike extends practically over the entire State, 
and was generally obeyed. A demand for in- 
creased pay is the basis of the trouble. 

The strike was particularly effective in trans- 
bay cities, tying up the Oakland street railway 
system and threatening telephone service. 

In San Francisco the number of lights have 
been cut down in order to preserve power. 

The crafts affected are the electrical workers, 
gas workers (in all cities except San Francisco), 
boiler makers, machinists and stationary firemen. 

When the strike was called the walkout was 
complete—San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
San Jose, Santa Rosa, Stockton, Fresno, Vallejo, 
Chico, Marysville and a number of smaller cities 
responding. 

The strike was called because of a failure to 
reach an agreement on a demand for wage in- 
crease and one day a week rest. The increase 
demanded amounts to practically 25 cents a day 
for every man employed. 

Trouble has been brewing for several weeks. 
The council was organized several weeks ago, 
and the first step was to secure recognition of the 
council. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at first 
refused to treat with the new council, but when 
a strike was threatened gave in. 

Arthur W. Beaver, president of the Light & 
Power Council of California, in discussing the 
strike, said: “With the exception of the gas 
workers of San Francisco and the engineers, 
every man in the employ of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. out on strike. We issued the 
general strike order only after we became fully 
convinced that it was the only way in which we 
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could hope to induce the company to grant the 
men an increase of 25 cents per day in wages. 
We have the sanction of our international unions 
and will receive their support during the strike. 
I do not know how long the strike will continue, 
but we will remain out until the company is will- 
ing to concede our demands.” 


> 
PASS INJUNCTION LIMITATION. 

At Madison, Wis., an unusual spectacle was 
presented when the Assembly recently took from 
the calendar by an almost unanimous vote, a bill 
which was slated for indefinite postponement, 
suspended the rules and passed it. The bill pro- 
vides that no injunction shall be issued in labor 
disputes. The judiciary committee had reported 
the bill adversely. When it came to a vote only 
seven members of the Assembly voted in the 
negative. : 


G. B. BENHAM 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
728 EXAMINER (HEARST) BLDG. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 3485 PRACTICES IN ALL COURTS 


SWIiIss 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1 .00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
May 2, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Gallagher. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Cracker Packers—Hannah Con- 
nors, vice Daisy Mank. Pattern Makers—J. 
Balogh, vice G. R. Marshall. Wireless Tele- 
graphers—G. R. Bannister, vice H. L. Sternick. 
Cloak Makers No. 8—Bro. Sollinger, vice Bro. 
Finckler. Bookbinders No. 31—W. C. Thornton, 
vice Chas. Donley. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Ice Wagon 
Drivers, and Carpenters No. 483, inclosing do- 
nations to the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
From the Department of Immigration, telegram 
stating that Sam Orlowsky has been admitted 
to this country. From Congressmen Roberts, 
Knowland, Casey, Nolan, Raker, Johnson, 
Church, Buchanan, Stephens, McDermott, Kahn, 
Curry, and Senator Perkins, in reference to the 
reorganization of the custom service. From 
Brewery Workmen, Bill Posters, Sheet Metal 
Workers No. 104, Wood Carvers and Central 
Labor Council of Oakland, in reference to the 
San Quentin matter. From Senator J. C. Owens, 
approving Council’s action in reference to Home 
Rule in Taxation. From New England District 
Council of Electrical Workers, in reference to 
Bell Telephone Company. From Teamsters No. 
85, favoring resolutions relative to Alien Land 
Bill. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Milk 
Wagon Drivers, requesting Council to levy a 
boycott on the Fairmount Dairy. From Gas 
and Water Workers’ Union, complaint against 
Plumbers’ Union No. 442. From Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibitors’ League, requesting conference 
relative to dispute with Moving Picture Oper- 
ators. From Wireless Telegraphers, requesting 


previous 


indorsement of their strike. From United Trades | 


and Labor Council of Dayton, Ohio, appeal for 
financial assistance. From Brick and Tile Work- 
ers’ Union No. 242, Galesburg, Ill., appeal for 
assistance. Wage scale and agreement of 
Coopers’ Union No. 65. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Cigar Makers’ Union, protesting against 
free trade in cigars with the Philippine Islands. 

From the Home Rule in Taxation League, 
asking that Mr. John Z. White be granted per- 
mission to address the Council on June 6th; re- 
quest granted. From Daniel O’Connell, request- 
ing Council to communicate with the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly in reference to Bill 
No. 1845, providing for payment of jurors in 
civil cases; request complied with. 

Referred to Hall Association—From Cooks’ 
Helpers, Moving Picture Operators, Stationary 
Firemen, Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, and Ma- 
chinists, relative to bonds for new Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Referred to Financial Secretary-Treasurer— 
From Ice Cream Wagon Drivers’ Union, stating 
it had amalgamated with Teamsters No. 85. 

Resolutions were submitted by Delegates 
Scharrenberg and McConaughy dealing with the 
Anti-Alien Land Bill No. 5, and requesting Coun- 
cil to indorse same. Moved that the resolutions 
be adopted. Amendment, that that part referring 
to Wm. Jennings Bryan be stricken out; amend- 
ment lost and the original motion carried. 

“Whereas, There is pending before the Legis- 
lature of California now in session an Anti- 
Alien Land Bill, known as Senate Bill No. Ss 
which in effect provides that no alien who is 
ineligible to citizenship of the United States 
may Own, acquire, possess or inherit agricultural 
land in this State; and 

“Whereas, An effort is being made by Big 
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Business, and by the Federal Government, 
through the Secretary of State, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, to prevent, or at least delay the 
passage of said bill; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in regular meeting assembled, May 2, 1913, 
that we hereby reaffirm our previous declarations 
for the enactment of legislation which will for- 
ever bar the Asiatic hordes from permanent 
settlement upon California’s soil, and with that 
object in view, we indorse said Senate Bill No. 
5, and urge upon the members of the Legislature, 
regardless of party affiliations, to support and 
further strengthen this bill by providing that 
after three years from the date the law goes 
into effect the privilege of leasing agricultural 
lands, which is in a modified form granted to 
said aliens ineligible to citizenship, shall ter- 
minate; further 

“Resolved, That we heartily commend Governor 
Hiram W. Johnson for his courageous stand in 
upholding California’s right to legislate for her- 
self upon questions of this nature without first 
obtaining permission from any nation which may 
deem that its dignity is being hurt; further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of this Council 
is hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Governor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and the Speaker of the Assembly, and that 
copies be furnished to the press.” 

Executive Committee—Recommended that the 
appeal from the Mercer County Labor Council 
of New York be filed. Recommended that the 
appeal from the Danville Labor Council of Dan- 
ville, Ill., be filed. Recommended that the com- 
munications from Laundry Wagon Drivers and 
Musicians be referred to a committee of three 
to investigate and report. Recommended the 
indorsement of Stablemen’s wage scale and 
agreement. Reported progress on the Switch- 
men’s matter and on the communication from 
the Light and Power Council. Recommended 
that the communication from Mr. Dodds Reid 
be filed. Recommended that the secretary be 
authorized to have printed one hundred thousand 
cards dealing with the unfair attitude of the San 
Francisco “Examiner.” Recommended that the 
revised working rules of Cloak Makers’ Union 
be indorsed. Recommended that the wage scale 
and agreement of Laundry Workers No. 26 be 
indorsed as amended. In the matter of the de- 
portation of Samuel Orlowsky, secretary was in- 
structed to take the matter up with Secretary 
Wilson and Congressman Nolan. Report of 
committee concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee — Recom- 
mended that no action be taken on the commu- 
nication from Street R. R. Employees, relative 
to the ten-hour bill; concurred in. Recommended 
that the Council reaffirm its indorsement of the 
Raker Bill No. 102; concurred in. Reported 
having postponed consideration of Congressman 
Raker’s Bill No. 2133, regulating the immigra- 
tion of aliens. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Bro. Schulberg was discharged 
as a special member of the law and legislative 
committee with thanks. 

Moved that the nomination and election of a 
member of the law and legislative committee be 
taken up next Friday evening; carried. 

Receipts—House Movers, $4; Retail Clerks, 
$5; Post Office Clerks, $8; Beer Drivers, $8; 
Electrical Workers No. 6, $24; Granite Cutters, 
$8; Broom Makers, $4; Bootblacks, $6; Under- 
takers, $6; Cooks’ Helpers, $28; Gardeners, $4; 
Marble Cutters No. 38, $18; Barber Shop Por- 
ters, $4; Refund from A. J. Gallagher (committee 
expense), $55. Donations to Boot and Shoe 
Workers: Millmen No. 422, $15; Shoe Clerks, 
$10; Post Office Clerks, $10; Carpenters No. 22, 
$10; Ice Wagon Drivers, $10; Carpenters No, 
483, $10. Darrow Fund: Cement Workers, $50; 
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MATTIE M. BARKLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting., Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 


565 Pacific Building 
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Union Label of the United 
Brewery Workmen. 


“apvog 20 Soy amp BO #1 FoqUT 


SHIN 98 ‘280q FUT TOG 


OF AMERICA 
COPYRIGHT &TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE anp SANSOME STS. 


PHONES: SUTTER 358, C 3589 


Q’Farrell Street bet. 


Or Pease peer sha Stecktes 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America, 
Week Heginning This Sunday Afternoon, 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 


DON, THE TALKING DOG, introduced by Loney 
Haskell; “THE ''OP O° TH’ WORLD DANCERS; 
with the Original “Collie Ballet” in “KRIS KRIN- 
GLE’S DREAM”; LESTER, America’s Premier Ven- 
triloquist; CURZON SISTERS, Original Flying But- 
terflies; HALE NORCROSS & CO., in the Comedy 
Playlet “Love in the Suburbs”; LYDIA BARRY; 
ARNAUD BROTHERS; NEW EDISON ALKING 
MOVING PICTURES, “THE TENDERFOOT'S 
PERANCE” and “THE SINGING SOCIETY.” Last 
Week—JULIUS STEGER & CO. in “Justice.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Hox Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50e. 4 


PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor that this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


ANTBUSTEY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARGoNaur SHIRTS 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Sailors, $250. Tveitmoe Fund: 
Label Section, $2. Total, $799. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; office postage, $5; 
“Bulletin,” 30 cents; stenographer, $25; stenog- 
rapher, $21; Chas. McConaughy, $47; Hall Asso- 
ciation, $57.50; “Labor Clarion,” $30; Mattie M. 
Barkley, $2.25; John Monahan & Co., $8; Dona- 
tion to Boot and Shoe Workers, $65; Label Sec- 
tion, dues, $2; G. E. Marshall (floral piece), $15; 
one slide, 50 cents. Total, $318.55. 

Council adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally yours, 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——————_& —_____—_ 
“TRAPPED!” 

On April 15th, at the Capitol Building at Har- 
risburg, Pa., the last hearing on the employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation bills came 
up for discussion, the representatives of the em- 
ployers being given the floor for objections. 
Attorney Clark, speaking for the Rochester and 
Pittsburg Coal Company, delivered himself as 
follows: 

“This is a vicious piece of legislation. It means 
that still more expenses will be forced upon 
employers, who are already put to enormous ex- 
pense to protect the lives of the workers. We 
recognize the fact that coal mining is an extra 
hazardous occupation, and we therefore pay 
wages to protect the men against this hazard. 
We pay our common laborers $2.64 per diem, 
where other common laborers receive but $1.70. 
Under this bill the employee has the employer 
trapped!” 

This statement, delivered with all the oratorical 
power of the gifted speaker, created a tremendous 
impression on all present, and after assuring the 
legislators that he also spoke the sentiments of 
a majority of the largest employers in Western 
Pennsylvania, Attorney Clark resumed his seat. 

And eight days afterward this is the report that 
came from the Cincinnati Mine of the same Pitts- 
burg Coal Company, on special behalf of which 
Attorney Clark expended his eloquence, and 
which he assured the Pennsylvania legislators 
had exerted itself to the last possible limit to 
protect the lives of its workers: 

“The number of dead in the explosion of the 
23d inst. at the Cincinnati Mine of the Pittsburg 
Coal Company will run not less than 120, with 
a possibility that the number may be greater. 
The exact number of dead may never be known, 
as it will be impossible to reach most of the 
bodies. ; 

“From the stories gathered, it is evident that 
the scenes within the mine following the ex- 
plosion were beyond description. Following the 
first explosion the men still alive made frantic 
efforts to get to safety. On every hand they 
were blocked by fallen debris. Then followed 
terrible fights for life, frenzied miners striking 
and struggling vainly to escape from their nar- 
row quarters, etc.” ; 

How fortunate it was for the employers that 
the bill had not been passed, or they might have 
been the trapped victims instexd of their em- 
ployees. What a powerful comment on Attorney 
Clark’s eloquent plea against “vicious legisla- 
tion!” What a demonstration of the truth of his 
contention that the company he represented had 
done everything in its power to protect the lives 
of its workers! What a convincing illustration 
of the use and purpose of the corporation lawyer! 
While these men and their kind have any weight 
in the halls of legislation, there is little fear of 
their employers being trapped. 

One hundred and twenty dead men lying in the 
debris of the Pittsburg company’s coal mine bear 
mute testimony to the efforts of Attorney Clark 
and all his parasitic breed. That they have been 
“trapped” instead of their benevolent employers 
constitutes his vindication. 


Sailors, $250; 
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There is just one other “piece of vicious legis- 
lation” still lacking, and it consists in sweeping 
from the face of the earth the lying murderous 
system of which the Pittsburg Coal Company 
and its legal jackal are such bright and particular 
examples—New York “Call.” 


> 
HOW TO AVOID LEAD POISONING. 

The American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion has sent out the following, taken from the 
regulations of the New York Bureau of Labor: 

“Lead is poison to the body. It enters the 
body mainly through the nose and mouth. It 
may be inhaled as dust or fumes. It may be 
swallowed with food or saliva (especially if to- 
bacco or gum is put into the mouth with soiled 
fingers). Or it may be absorbed through the 
skin. 

“When lead gets into the body, it leads among 
other things to indigestion and lead ‘colic’; to dis- 
eases of the heart, blood vessels and kidneys; or 
to paralysis of the hands, known as ‘wrist drop.’ 

Lead acts upon the body slowly and insidiously. 
Without knowing your danger, you may be get- 
ting some lead poison into your body every day. 
If you are working with lead in any one of its 
many forms, you must therefore use great care 
so as to protect yourself against it. 

“On the very first sign of not feeling well, see 
a doctor or goto a dispensary. Do not wait until 
you are too sick to work. The earlier you go to 
a doctor, the easier it will be to cure you if you 
are being poisoned by lead. Be sure to tell the 
doctor all about your occupation and its dangers. 

“Always wash before eating, and if you work 
in a factory, before leaving the factory. Remove 
all dirt from under your finger nails with a brush. 

“Never eat in the room in which you work. 

“Never chew tobacco or gum while working. 
If you do, the lead dust on your fingers and in 
the air is sure to be swallowed. 

“Use overalls when you work. Do not wear 
your working clothes on the street or at home. 
They may contain lead and poison you and others. 

“Respirators are very useful and should always 
be used when working among lead dust or fumes. 

“Keep the work-room clean. Do all you can 
to keep down dust. Do not get lead on your 
hands and clothes any more than you can possibly 
help. 

“Always eat a good breakfast before going to 
work. Drink plenty of milk. Have at least one 
good movement of the bowels every day. Consti- 
pation is a suggestive symptom of lead poisoning. 
Avoid the use of intoxicants in any form. Their 
use weakens the body and makes it harder for 
your body to overcome the poison of lead. 

“Keep clean. Wash with warm water, soap, 
and a nail brush. Take at least one full hot bath 
a week.” 

> 
CEMENT-MAKING MATERIAL. 

A barrel of Portland cement will consume 
about 450 pounds of limestone and 150 pounds 
of clay or shale. A plant making 1000 barrels a 
day will therefore use, in the course of an or- 
dinary year, about 66,000 tons of limestone and 
22,000 tons of clay or shale. Assuming average 
density for these materials, a 1000-barrel plant 
will use up almost 1,000,000 cubic feet of lime- 


stone a year, together with 250,000 cubic feet of 
shale. 


As the investment in plant is heavy, it would 
be folly to locate a cement plant, under ordinary 
circumstances, at a point where than 20 
years’ supply of raw materials is in sight. A 
thousand-barrel plant, therefore, should have 
20,000,000 cubic feet of limestone and 5,000,000 
cubic feet of clay or shale on its properties— 
Bulletin 522, United States Geological Survey. 

a 

Idleness and pride tax with a heavier hand 
than kings and parliaments. If we can get rid 
of the former we may easily bear the latter— 
Benjamin Franklin. 


less 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission Street, Between 21st 
and 22nd; Richmond District Branch, S. W. Corner 
Clement and 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branch, S. W. 
Corner Haight and Belvedere. 


December 31, 1912: 


BM OER SF Karale eigen aiswiaieturaesayate syery toe, Seraph ans $53,315,495.84 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ 1,708,879.63 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 148,850.22 
Number of Depositors................ 59,144 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to $ e’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


A “treat that can’t be beat” 


Old Gilt Edge 


Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: MAY 
GOLD ON DARK GREEN. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


787 MARKET STREET, ROOMS 219-220. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 


poED ERINTIN PR INTIS 
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MAY, 1913 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines 
+Monotype Machines, 
¢Simplex Machines. 


( 2.) Abbott, F. A... 2. eee ....545-547 Mission 
(116) Althof & Bahls...............- Bae 4 Jackson 
(37) Altvater Printing Co........ -2565 Mission 
(Gii4) Arnberger, To Ri ccc neces cscc cs 718 Mission 
(126) Ashbury Heights. ‘Advance. ...-1672 Haight 
(211) Associated Ptg. & Supply Condes 440 Sansome 
(48) Baldwin & McKay......... ..-..166 Valencia 
(77) Bardell Art Printing Co........... 343 Front 
(%_) *Barry, Jas. H: Co... 0... 1122-1124 Mission 
tas} Bartow & Co.......... eicieineraiecs .-516 Mission 
82) Baumann Printing COie since cease 120 Church 
(73) *Belcher & Phillips.......... 509-511 Howard 
tan Ben Franklin Press..........+... 138 Second 
65) *Blair-Murdock Co.............--. 68 Fremont 
(99) *Bolte & Braden........ -...50 Main 
Os Borgel & Downie... .718 Mission 
69) Brower, MarcuS............. 346 Sansome 
(93) Brown & Power es ate (8 27 California 
¢ 3) *Brunt, Walter N. -880 Mission 
4) Buckley & Curtin 739 Market 
(220) Calendar Press. ...935 Market 
(176) *California Press... -840 Sansome 
(71) Canessa Printing Co 08 Montgomery 
(90) 7Carlisle, A. & Co.. ..251-253 Bush 
(81) Chameleon Press.........+-+++--+- 3623 19th 
(39) Collins, C. J.... 3358 Twenty-second 
(22) Colonial Press... ..2.......+secs 516 Mission 
(206) Cottle Printing Co....... 3256 Twenty-second 
(142) *7Crocker, H. S. Co.........230-240 Brannan 
(157) Davis, H. L. Co..........22+205. 25 California 
(12) Dettner Press............-sesee- ...451 Bush 
(179) *Donaldson & Moir..........-+----- 568 Clay 
(46) Eastman & Co..... Oi recite Cnciou mo 220 Kearny 
(54) Elite Printing Co....... SO Rae 897 Valencia 
(62) Eureka Press, Inc............... 718 Mission 
(102) Fleming & CO.......-..-eeeeeeeeeees 24 Main 
C215) Wieteher, Hyde. scsi cios oes seins .325 Bush 
(53) Foster & Short.............2.--- 1342 Howard 
(101) Francis-Valentine Co............-. 777 Mission 
(4) Brank Printing ‘Cote. cc .06 seis cee 1353 Post 
208) *Franklin Linotype Co.......... 509 Sansome 
78 ) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co............ 309 Battery 
107) (‘Gailaeher, 1G. ©. cawcteiacl eis) ecleterelwaie 311 Battery 
(92) Garrad, Geo. PR... cece ec esse 1059 Mission 
(G0 REN COO A On enc Ramen oxen terri 2257 Mission 
(56) *Gilmartin & Co........ Stevenson and Ecker 
(17) Golden State Printing Co.......... 42 Second 
(140) Goldwin Printing Co............ 1757. Mission 
(190) Griffith, i inwigso HOC Oa OED -540 Valencia 
( 5) Guedet Printing (en ennos 
(E27), *Halle, Ro Heo. oc. 
(20) Hancock Bros....... 
(158) Hansen Printing Co 
(19) *t+tHicks-Judd Co.... 
(47) Hughes, E. C. Co.... 4 
(185) Iler Printing Co., Inc.. ..516 Mission 
(150) *International Printing 330 Jackson 
+a} Janssen Printing Co .-533 Mission 
42) Jewish Voice......... -840 Sansome 
(124) Johnson, E. C. & Co ..1272 Folsom 
(113) Keystone Press... 684 Eighteenth 
(111), Gafontaine, Jo Ross sce ewes as 243 Minna 
(168) *Lanson & Lauray 534 Jackson 
(227) Lasky, I......3..-. 1203 Fillmore 
(50) Latham & Swallow. ....243 Front. 
(E18) “Levin eston;. Bie os sic eiccle-s'e cc ocieieiely els 317 Front 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
(CEO Ta 8 EEA s Bo Saige jouEacunaore 2305 Mariposa 
(435) Aoynch® Je Pisces eleretetetetale 3388 Nineteenth 
C19: D! *Maekey, 1. Be CO). 5)2 o\serecleleieis 788 Mission 
(23) Majestic Press... ......scccccesce ..315 Hayes 
CUES aMarnell’ Gy Cor mice e. sieves oss 6 ol cra ses ener 77 Fourth 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co......... 215 Leidesdorff 
(79) McElvaine Press, The........... 1182 Market 
(1) Miller & Miller..... misisle vi sletare 619 Washington 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman................ 362 Clay 
G58:). Monahan SONMS cscs os's cisis-scec o's 0 crane 311 Battery 
(24) Morris-Sheridan Co..............-. 343 Front 
(115) *Mysell-Rollins Co...............00. 22 Clay 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co........ 445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing Co.......... 806 Laguna 
80) )) MeBeans A. HAs c csc ve o's sisisieteinie wales 218 Ellis 
(55) McNeil BLOs este eae 928 Fillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John R..... cus src 215 Leidesdorft 
(105) *Neal Publishing Co...... Stetaieraiete 66 Fremont 
(208) *Neubarth & Co., J. J........... 330 Jackson 
(43) Nevin, C. Wie sc vc secs ccees einieteytetore 154 Fifth 
87.) Norcross, Frank G...........+... 1246 Castro 
149) North Beach Record....535 Montgomery Ave. 
161) Occidental Supply Co........... 580 Howard 
(104) Owl Printing Co.............. 215 Leidesdorff 
(59) Pacific Heights gent Ae ...2484 Sacramento 
C887) SP aCe sRER CO ec rersiels she siete arate ie ecsbeve 88 First 
(81) *Pernau Publishing Co.......... 753 Market 
(70) +Phillips & Van Orden. . 509-511 Howard 
(110) Phillips, Wm.......... ales cisyereretevete 317 Front 
C109)" Primo CPress .cc..nls:s cc-elsiejsels 5 sos e ...67 First 
(143) Progress Printing Co.............. 228 Sixth 
(33) Reynard Press.......... Bhat a ee 72 Second 
(64) Richmond Banner, The. Se es 20 Sixth Ave. 
61.) SRincon Pub: Con ..cc cieiccais)s 2c 643 Stevenson 
26) Roesch Co., Louis. 3272: Fifteenth and Mission 
218) Rossi, Dita ahertcaisial tats ----.517 Columbus Ave, 
Samuel, Wm.............. aaa -..16 Larkin 


) 

) Sanders Printing Co................ 443 Pine 
) tS. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
) *San Rafael Tocsin..... sires ge Rafael, Cal, 
) Sausalito News............... Sausalito, Cal. 
) *Schwabacher-Frey Co.......555-561 Folsom 
; South City Printing Co. South oe Francisco 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 
Simplex S pues ce Sieletereinte a aenere --.-136 Pine 
*Shanley Co., The........... 147-151 Minna 
Standard Printing Coed cee ane 324 Clay 
Starkweathers, Inc..... 
Stern Printing Co............ 527 Commercial 
Stewart Printing Co............. 1264 Market 
Stockwitz Printing Co............1212 Turk 
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LABOR CLARION. 


(10) *7Sunset Shel shh 4 House....448-478 Fourth 
(28) *Taylor, Nash & Taylor.. ...412 Mission 
(63) *Telegraph Press...... oeeeee--66 Turk 
(86) Ten Bosch Co., The..... JliJJ2J121 Second 
(163) Union Lithograph WO ers arsieres 1741 Harrison 
(177) United Presbyterian Press. “1074 Guerrero 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co.......... ..-.330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle.....-- “144-104 Second 
(51) Wagner & Widup Printing oes -1071 Mission 
(35) Wale Printing Co........... [11.883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co........ 30 Sharon 
(36) West End bie Sir ORG OO 2385 California 
(106) Wilcox & Co......... Cen oe -++..-320 First 
(34) Williams, Jos......... 7410 Fourteenth 
(44) *Williams Printing Con ceocess 348A Sansome 
(76) Wobbers, Inc......... wishes erate roleze ..774 Market 
(112) Wolff, Louis A...... Sv.winewre ...64 Elgin Park 
BOOKBINDERS. 
( 2.) Abbott, F. H...... Bra eae eves ..545-547 Mission 
(116) Althof & Bahls.............. -...330 Jackson 
oe Barry, Edward & ae mor ahavets ....215 Leidesdorft 
93) Brown & power: esis Peis eneie 327 California 
(142) Crocker Co., Caines ......230-240 Brannan 
(78) Gabriel- hosurtaia Co............309 Battery 
(56) Gilmartin Co........ ere “Ecker ‘and Stevenson 
(233) Gee & Son, R. S......... sosccces edad Clay 
(231) Haule, A. L. Bindery CGreamesice +509 Sansome 
(225) John F. Hogan Co.......... . -343 Front 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co.............-:. Siete “151-65. First 
C47) Hughes, HB. C.......605- ....-.147-151 Minna 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co..... BESS OTIC TO Cry (orlaa bt Le 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
(175) Marnell, William & (Of nein eaters ..77 Fourth 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co.......... 251-253 Bush 
(130) McIntyre, Jno. B..... AP ee rice: 523-531 giey 
(115) Mysell-Rollins: (Con co. 0. sees Sees seins 22 Clay 
(105) Neal Publishing Co........ ++.---66 Fremont 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co..... Be moe 751 Market 
(ETO) RAMI ps; Wiis. ce esl eesresnes 712 Sansome 
(154) Schwabacher- ess COnea ee eee Folsom 
(200) Slater, John A..........-e00- 147-151 Minna 
(10) Sunset publishing Co. -448-478 Fourth 
(28) Taylor, Nash & Taylor.. Ls reveseyete -...412 Mission 
(232): Borbet, Pete. scree sce ....69 City Hall Ave. 
(132) Thumler & Rutherford........ 117 Grant Ave. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co.......... -741 Harrison 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co.............. 330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & arene Tenet 144-154 Second 
(183) Webster, Fred.........Ecker and Stevenson 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 
(129) Britton & Rey..... 560 Sacramento 
(234) Galloway Litho Co... -511 Howard 
(235) Mitchell Post Card Cl Rane oe 3363 Army 
(236) Pingree & Traung Co. ttery and Green 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis... Fifteenth and Mission 
(163) Union Lithograph Co 741 Harrison 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
(8) *Bulletin ..............2..2..0- . Market 
(121) California Demokrat...Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call The.............. ...Third and Market 
(40) *Chronicle. .......56.. 20% Chronicle Building 
(41) Coast Seamen’s Journal........... 44-46 East 
G25) SDatly NGW Sie < <1scciec shee oe ess -3840 Ninth 
(94) Journal of Commerce. .Cor. Annie and Jessie 
@21>) “Labor Clarton—. 2. eccss cece -316 Fourteenth 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo......... .641 Stevenson 
CST): Pheaser, VPN. oe sirsisye eve aoc sissies 643 Stevenson 
(123) *L’Italia Daily News...... 118 Columbus Ave. 
(144) Organized Labor.......... aiclaraeee 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant....... 423 Sacramento 
CiGOn)) PEGS Ears cieters is tic oisiajaicte mio-e si ayevene seis 727 Market 
G61). *Recorder! ‘Thess ccc so eie cine 643 Stevenson 
(84) *San Rafael Independent..... San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News... ..2......55.. Sausalito, Cal. 
oT YS Star, DN ois 2 eros aisr2 050 widisveie 1122-1124 Mission 
PRESSWORK. 
(134) Independent Press............ 348A Sansome 
GLOSS SGC Se leas tere ccerelale le ohare ie elatetate 330 Jackson 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 
gomery. 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co............ 53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 563 Clay. 


(202) Congdon Process Engraver..635 Montgomery 

(123) Franklin Photo Eng. Co..118 Columbus Ave. 

(198) San Francisco Engraving Co..215 Leidesdorff 

(199) Sierra Art and Engraving.......... 343 Front 

(10) Sunset Publishing Co.........448-478 Fourth 
MAILERS. 

Rightway Mailing Agency.............-- 880 Mission 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California and Economic Laundry, 26th & York. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Works, San Rafael. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago produets. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son., 1256 McAllister. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Union 
Printers’ Mutual Aid Society will be held Sunday 
afternoon at 2:30 o’clock in Sonoma Hall, Na- 
tive Sons’ building, Mason street, near Geary. 

George Stein, after resigning as I. T. U. or- 
ganizer in Los Angeles, left that city last Mon- 
day for New York. Stein was prompted to 
make this move because of the illness of Mrs. 
Stein. 


Candidates for office at the coming election 
should remember that eligibility affidavits must 
be in the hands of Secretary-Treasurer Michelson 
not later than May 21st. Affidavits may be made 
before J. D. Brown, notary public, room 206, 
Humboldt Bank building, who has the form pro- 
vided by the union. 

Any member having information of the where- 
abouts of H. D. Wilkinson is requested to com- 
municate with headquarters. 


Members desiring to change their beneficiary 
under the I. T. U. mortuary law must do so 
through the local secretary, who will furnish 
blanks for that purpose. 

Members of the union should bear in mind 
that Section 21 of the election laws provides that: 
“No member shall be allowed to vote at any 
election unless he or she holds a working card 
for the current month and has paid all fines and 
assessments.” This means that to be entitled to 
vote at the election on May 28th, local and in- 
ternational dues and assessments must be paid 
for the month of April. Promptness in this 
matter will greatly facilitate business in the office 
of the secretary-treasurer. 

Wm. J. Reid of the Williams Printing Co. 
chapel has been quite ill for the past two weeks. 
Symptoms were those of ptomaine poisoning. 
Mr. Reid’s friends will be pleased to learn that 
he is on the road to recovery. 

Chairman Thrasher of the free text book com- 
mittee has been in Sacramento for ten days, in 
the interest of legislation which will require the 
school books used in the schools of California 
to be produced in their entirety in the State 
printing office. 

Secretary Michelson is in receipt of a letter 
from the secretary of the Melbourne Typo- 
graphical Society, inquiring about one Edwin 
Arthur Chamberlain, who has made application 
to join the union in the Australian city. Accord- 
ing to the letter, Mr. Chamberlain claims to have 
worked in Los Angeles, but paid dues into No 
21. The local records do not bear out the man’s 
statement, and Secretary Bowman of Los An- 
geles writes that No. 174 has no record of the 
individual. Any member having information of 
Edwin Arthur Chamberlain is requested to com- 
municate with headquarters. 

At a cost of approximately $50,000 the Inter- 
national Typographical Union will construct an 
amusement building and auditorium at the Union 
Printers’ Home in Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
“Western Laborer.” 

SEES 
TO BE EXPECTED. 

Recently the United Textile Workers’ officials 
arranged a meeting at Paterson, N. J., for the 
purpose of addressing the strikers from the mills. 
As was to be expected the I. W. W.’s came near 
disrupting the meeting, these gentry making an 
unsuccessful attempt to create a riot in the meet- 
ing hall. The disturbance was quelled, however, 
and the meeting held, a large audience remaining 
to hear the addresses. 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sie 
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LABOR CLARION. 


NIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first end third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 


Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 
Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 804 Mission. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet -1st Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 


Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, each 
Monday evening. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 


headquarters, 


Roesch Hall, 


Polito Hall, 


ters, 177 Capp. 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 314 14th. 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, 1. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
8. T. Dixon, business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 


Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
4th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet every Thursday evening, 804 Mission. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets at Custom House 
at call of chair. 


Furniture Handlers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Gardmers Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lalor Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—-Meet Ist and 3d headquarters 1254 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 a. m. 


Building 


1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 


Building Trades 


Labor Temple, 


Thursdays: 


a SS Se ee 


Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 

Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 A. M.), Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 


Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet lst and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 2%“ 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist anu sd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—146 Steuart. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


arate No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


ee Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. §S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Mcet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Square Hall. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall 316 lith. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and Sd Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Bullding Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 
Rm. 237, Investors’ Bldg., 4th and Market. 

Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men’s Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 lith. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 


Washington 


Labor Council 


Golden 


Labor 


316 14th; headquarters, 
L. Michelson, sec. -treas. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 
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| Notes in Union Life | 


The following San Francisco trade unionists 
have passed away during the past week: Hugh 
Griffin and John C. Dougherty of the riggers and 
stevedores, Ferdinand Forsen of the Alaska fish- 
ermen. 


In compliance with a request from Dayton, O., 
for assistance for the flood sufferers, Secretary 
O’Connell has sent a letter to local unions urging 
contributions through the Labor Council. 


Rammermen’s Union has purchased one of the 
Labor Council Hall Association bonds in re- 
sponse to the request that local unions levy an 
assessment of 50 cents per member for this pur- 
pose. 


Business Agent Price of the Barbers’ Union 
reported the unionizing of ten shops at the last 
meeting of the local. H. Hilker was elected 
delegate to the Labor Council to fill a vacancy. 


Steam Engineers No. 59, at its last meeting 
voted to contribute $100 to the flood sufferers in 
the Ohio district. 


Negotiations have been in progress during the 
past week between the Boot and Shoe Workers 
and representatives of the struck factory of 
Frank & Hyman. Up to the present, however, 
no understanding has been reached. 


Pioneer trade unionists in this city will be 
grieved to learn that Major Frank Mahon, who 
was active in labor circles about twenty-five 
years ago, died in this city last month. Inter- 
ment was in Holy Cross Cemetery. 


A large number of unions during the past week 
sent messages to the California Senators at 
Washington urging them to vote for the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, including the clause which 
provided that none of the money should be used 
to prosecute labor organizations under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. The bill passed, as desired, 
on Wednesday. 


In Boston, when the employees in the men’s 
garment factories went back to work recently, 
they did so as members of the United Garment 
Workers. This victory cleans up the entire cloth- 
ing industry in that city and places it upon a 
strictly union basis, with the United Garment 
Workers’ Unions comprising a membership of 
more than 4000. 


The Senate Committee on Audit and Control 
of the Contingent Expenses has reported favor- 
ably a resolution introduced by Senator Kern of 
Indiana, directing that a special committee of 
three be appointed to investigate and report on 
conditions in the West Virginia coal fields. The 
report, contains an amendment pro- 
viding that the investigation be conducted by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, either as a 
whole or as a 


however, 


sub-committee. The resolution 
provides that no immunity shall be given to wit- 
nesses summoned to testify. The favorable re- 
port is tantamount to a passage through the 
Senate,.and in all probability the Committee on 
Education and Labor will conduct a searching 
investigation. 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth 
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STORE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, 


OPPOSITE STOCKTON STREET 
COMMERCIAL BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


UNION-STAMPED SHOES 


THAT UNION 


Special Offerings in the Best of Foot-wear—Sold at prices 
that mean a saving to you of from 50c to $1.50 on each pair 


purchased. 


Don’t 
Fail to 


See our Great Window Display 


MEN SHOULD WEAR 


Tan Calf Button Shoes, Hi Toe Shape, Sewed 
Soles—Military Heels............0.00.00cceeeceeee $2.50 


Patent Colt Lace Shoes—Newest Styles........ $3.00 
Tan Russia and Patent Colt Oxfords—All the 
New Shapes and Patterns............... $2.50 to $4.00 


Hand Welt Button and Lace Shoes— All leath- 
ers—Extra High Grade—Every Shape and 
SEVIS. i a oe $4.00 to $5.00 


Personal and Local 


Walter Macarthur and Miss Sarah Hagan gave 
organized labor’s view of the establishment of 
a minimum wage by statutory enactment before 
a large audience of Rey. Dr. Aked’s congregation 
on May Ist. 

The annual picnic of the Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths and Helpers’ District Council No. 
26 will be held next Sunday, May 11th, in Green 
Valley Park. Mission street car line to 
Geneva avenue and transfer. Admission to the 
Park is 25 cents, and all are invited. 

The Washington, D. C., Central Labor Coun- 
cil sets aside time each meeting night for educa- 
tional discourses by well-known trade unionists. 
The Washington “Trade Unionist,” in its last 
issue said: On next Monday night the speaker 
will be Andrew Furuseth, president of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union and their legislative 
agent before Congress. It will be’ well worth 
a delegate’s time to be there and hear Andrew 
discourse on the labor movement. He is known 
to the labor movement as the “Watchdog in the 
Tower.” 


Take 


A new working agreement, submitted by the 
California Metal Trades Association (employers) 
to the affiliated with the Iron Trades 
Council, been rejected by Boiler Makers’ 
Union No. 25, on the grounds that the agreement 
would be in force for five years, which the union 
regards as too long a time to be bound by con- 
tract. 


unions 
has 


Nominations for the ensuing term were opened 
by the Janitors’ Union Monday night. These will 
be completed May 17th and the election will be 
held June 2d and 21st. The union has adopted 
a new constitution and by-laws, the most im- 
portant feature of which is the discontinuing of 
the office of upon the recom- 
mendation of the board. <A 
meeting has been called for tonight. 


business agent, 


executive special 

A special campaign of organization was an- 
nounced at the meeting of the Joint Council of 
Teamsters Monday night, when Joseph Riley of 
the Stablemen’s Union was appointed as special 
organizer to work jointly with International Vice- 
President Michael Casey. They will shortly in- 


| did in 


| stitute a campaign to unionize the different truck 


barns of the city. The Steam Dyeing Wagon 
Drivers’ Union has also been granted a special 
committee to assist in organizing work. The 
drivers are preparing to publish a list of firms 
that are fair to their union. 

Sailors’ Union delegates from this port will 
leave Saturday for Seattle to attend the inter- 
national convention which will open May 12th. 
The Pacific District will be represented by dele- 
gates from the Sailors’ Union, and the unions 
of the marine firemen, the 
stewards and the Alaska 
lantic and Great Lakes 
represented, 


cooks and 
The At- 


also be 


marine 
fishermen. 
districts’ will 


United Laborers’ Union No. 1, at its last meet- 
ing, took in twenty-two new members. The 
union also donated $10 to the striking rubber 
workers at Akron, O. 

The Laundry Workers’ Union will vote upon 
the amendments to their new agreement sug- 
gested by the executive committee of the Labor 
Council, at a special meeting tonight. 

Considerable complaint is being heard in local 
unions against the order of the United Railroads 
denying the right to mechanics to carry their 
tools on the front platform of cars. A similar 
order some time ago was revoked because of the 
large number of protests filed with the Board of 
Supervisors and the company. 

The “Western Laborer” of Omaha, Neb., in 
closing an article on the Omaha relief fund has 
this to say: “The story, however, is not finished 
until proper credit is given to Walter Macarthur 
for the quick, effective and successful work he 
San Francisco. 
membered by 


That he will be long re- 
Omaha’s relief committee, the 
tornado sufferers and all the people, goes with- 
out saying. Fifty thousand dollars will be a great 
help to the people who lost four million dollars’ 


worth of property in the tornado. tle did a big 


thing for Omaha and a bigger thing for San 
Francisco. The ‘Western Laborer’ wishes to 
thank him personally and for Omaha. May he 


| do good, big things all his life is our sincere 


wish.” 


PEACF DAY FOR ALL SCHOOLS. 
By Alice Park. 


The movement for an annual observance of 
Peace Day on May 18th is international. The 
Hague Conference on Peace and Arbitration met 
May 18, 1899, and since that date peace has been 
possible among all civilized nations. A great 
number of international disputes have been set- 
tled by arbitration, and the building of the Tem- 
ple of Peace at The Hague marks the progress 
of the world movement. May 18th falls on Sun- 
day in 1913, so that Peace Day in the schools 
will fall this year on Friday, May 16th. 

The object of Peace Day is the education of 
grown people and growing people as to the wis- 
dom of peace and the war. All 
teachers, whether they believe war to be some- 
times necessary or always absurd, may use Peace 
Day, and may teach some of the undisputed facts 


unwisdom of 


about the crime of war—for instance, its great 
waste of money, of lives, of health, of happiness, 
and the moral damage which is one of its most 
important results. Any exercises that condemn 
war and praise peace are appropriate. 

Peace Day is advocated by the peace societies 
of the world and by many other bodies, notably 
women’s organizations. Women suffer at least 
as much from the evils and misery of war as 
men, and are no less concerned in its prevention. 
Many women suffrage societies and other kinds 
clubs annual 


of women’s have 


peace programs. 
The American Peace Society appealed to all 
the State Superintendents of Schools in 1906, 


asking their co-operation, and six responded 
promptly and passed the recommendation on to 
their teachers with their own endorsement. Hon. 
Edward Hyatt, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in California, is lending a hand in 
this State, his suggestions having been printed 
in the official department of the “Western Jour- 
nal of Education” in February, 1907. 


> = = 
ORPHEUM. 
There will be five entirely new acts in the 
Orpheum bill next week. An exhibition of 
canine intelligence will be given by Don, the 


Talking Dog. He is the property of Miss Mar- 
tha Haberland, who puts him through his paces 
on the Loney Haskell introduces him. 
Kew ballets have been conceived on as original 
or unique an idea as “The Top O’ Th’ World 
Dancers.” In the famous and most novel “Collie 
Sallet” half a 
share. The company is seen in “Kris Kringle’s 
Dream,” the characters in which are either toys 
or the human and animal population of the far 
north. 


stage. 


dozen finely-bred dogs do their 


Lester, America’s premier ventriloquist, 
will also be included in the new novelties. Lester 
throws his voice about while drinking or smoking 
and the keenest observer fails to detect the slight- 
est motion of his lips, although he walks through 
the auditorium and affords every chance for dis- 
covery. The Curzon Sisters, two charming little 
Southern girls, who are known as “The Flying 
Butterflies,” will flit through the air like butter- 
fies while holding on by their teeth in order 
that their arms may be able to manipulate their 
wings and so perfect the illusion. Hale Nor- 
cross will present “Love in the Suburbs.” He 
will be supported by a capable little company. 
“The Tenderfoot’s Temperance Pledge” and “The 
Singing Society” will be the Edison Talking Pic- 
tures for next week, which will be the last of 
Lydia Barry, The Arnaud Brothers, and Julius 
Steger. 


Smoke ‘“Royal’”’ 
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